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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

THE  EFFECT  OF  SUBORDINATES'  ASSERTIVE  SELF -PRESENTATION 
BEHAVIOR  ON  PERFORMANCE  APPRAISAL 

By 

NEVILLE  TIMOTHY  DUARTE 
August,  1988 

Chairman:  H.  Joseph  Reitz 

Major  Department:  Organizational  Behavior  and  Business 

Policy 

A theoretical  model  was  developed  to  explain  the  effect 
of  employees'  self-presentation  behavior  on  performance 
appraisal.  The  model  proposed  that  employees  supplement 
their  performance  by  using  self-presentation  behavior  (self- 
promotion and  ingratiation)  in  order  to  affect  generalized 
attributions  that  a supervisor  makes  about  their  competence 
and  likability.  These  general  attributions  are  accessed 
when  the  supervisor  rates  his/her  employees'  performance. 

The  ratings,  in  turn,  affect  the  outcomes  that  the  employees 
receive  from  the  supervisor.  It  was  also  hypothesized  that 
employees  who  had  a high  need  for  social  approval  and  were 
highly  self-monitoring  would  use  more  self-presentation 
behavior  than  other  employees. 
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The  model  was  tested  in  an  organizational  setting. 

Data  were  collected  in  a large  telephone  company  from  225 
employees  and  their  supervisors.  Eleven  relationships  were 
hypothesized  and  the  LISREL  (Linear  Structural  Relation- 
ships) program  was  used  to  test  them.  The  results  of  the 
best  fitting  LISREL  model  largely  supported  the  theory. 

An  employee's  self-promotion  behavior,  in  conjunction 
with  his/her  actual  performance,  had  a strong  effect  on  the 
supervisor's  attribution  about  the  employee's  competence. 

For  low  and  moderate  performers,  the  relationship  was  an 
inverted-U.  Increasing  amounts  of  self-promotion  led  to 
better  attributions,  but  only  up  to  a point.  Further  self- 
promotion led  to  lowered  attributions.  High  performers 
generally  gained  more  by  being  modest,  but  higher  levels  of 
self-promotion  led  to  better  attributions.  Interestingly, 
employees  were  considered  equally  competent  at  moderate 
levels  of  self-promotion,  regardless  of  their  actual 
performance.  Ingratiation  had  a weak  linear  (not  the 
hypothesized  curvilinear)  relationship  with  attributions  of 
1 i kabi 1 i ty . 

Attributions  of  competence  were  als*o  affected  by  the 
employees'  actual  performance.  Employees  who  were  liked 
were  perceived  as  competent,  and  vice  versa.  The  employee's 
actual  performance  and  the  supervisor's  attributions  about 
their  likability  directly  affected  the  ratings  of  perfor- 
mance that  the  employees  received.  The  supervisor's 
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attributions  about  the  employee's  competence  had  a weak  and 
indirect  (not  the  hypothesized  direct)  effect  on  the 
performance  rating  through  attributions  of  likability.  The 
need  for  approval  and  self-monitoring  hypotheses  were  weakly 
supported . 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

From  ancient  times  to  the  present,  poets  and  play- 
wrights, philosophers  and  social  psychologists  have  recog- 
nized that  all  the  world's  a stage,  and  that  all  men  and 
women  are  merely  players.  And  each  man  in  his  time  projects 
different  images  to  various  audiences.  Appropriate  images 
are  instrumental  in  obtaining  positive  outcomes  and  avoiding 
negative  ones.  Impression  management  theory  refers  to  the 
study  of  how  and  why  such  images  are  created  and  maintained. 

Rather  than  being  a specific  and  coherent  theory,  im- 
pression management  is  a framework  encompassing  a number  of 
different  theories  and  viewpoints.  Underlying  all  these 
viewpoints  is  the  basic  assumption  that  persons,  much  like 
actors,  actively  attempt  to  create  desirable  images  and 
avoid  undesirable  ones  (Tetlock  & Manstead,  1985).  Social 
psychologists  working  with  this  paradigm  have  attempted  to 
explain  a wide  variety  of  social  phenomena  including  con- 
formity, equity,  social  anxiety,  task  performance,  altruism, 
and  aggression  (Baumeister,  1982). 

Among  the  varied  scripts  of  human  behavior  that  im- 
pression management  scholars  study,  we  are  interested  in 
examining  certain  kinds  of  actors,  in  a certain  setting, 
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playing  certain  kinds  of  roles.  The  spotlight  falls  on 
employees  and  supervisors  as  actors  and  the  parts  they  play 
in  organizational  life.  Recently,  certain  writers  (e.g., 
Wortman  & Linsenmeir,  1977;  Tedeschi  & Melburg,  1984)  have 
suggested  that  an  impression  management  approach  may  be  use- 
ful in  explaining  organizational  phenomena,  like  leadership 
and  performance  appraisal.  This  dissertation  represents  an 
attempt  to  use  an  impression  management  theory  backdrop  to 
develop  specific  propositions  about  the  ways  in  which 
employees  influence  their  supervisors  using  impression 
management  strategies  and  to  test  these  propositions  in  an 
organization . 

In  this  chapter,  we  present  a brief  overview  of  im- 
pression management  theory.  Since  impression  management  is 
a vast  panorama,  covering  almost  all  facets  of  behavior,  we 
will  discuss  only  those  issues  that  are  needed  to  develop  a 
model  of  impression  management  in  organizations.  Thorough 
treatments  of  the  approach  are  to  be  found,  for  example,  in 
books  by  Schlenker  (1  980,  1985)  and  Tedeschi  (1981)  and  in 
articles  by  Baumeister  (1982),  Jones  and  Pittman  (1982),  and 
Tetlock  and  Manstead  (1985).  The  discussion  in  this  chapter 
draws  heavily  and  freely  from  these  sources,  especially  from 
the  theory  advanced  by  Jones  and  Pittman  (1982). 

The  Basis  of  Impression  Management 

The  conceptual  basis  of  impression  management  lies  in 
the  study  of  the  self-concept.  Epstein  (1973,  p.  407) 
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defines  the  self-concept  as  "a  theory  the  individual  has 
unwittingly  constructed  about  himself  as  an  experiencing, 
functioning  individual  . . . part  of  a broader  theory  which 
he  holds  with  respect  to  his  entire  range  of  significant 
experience."  In  recent  years,  significant  progress  has  been 
made  in  understanding  the  self-concept.  Earlier  theorizing 
portrayed  the  self  as  a static  and  unitary  entity.  Today, 
the  self  is  viewed  as  a dynamic  and  multifaceted  phenomenon, 
mediating  motivational,  cognitive,  and  behavioral  processes 
(Schlenker,  1980;  Markus  & Wurf , 1987  ). 

Reviewing  the  self-concept  literature,  Markus  and  Wurf 
(1987)  present  a model  of  the  dynamic  self-concept,  a brief 
summary  of  which  follows.  The  self-concept  comprises  a set 
of  self-representations  in  the  form  of  images,  prototypes, 
scripts,  schemas,  goals,  and  tasks.  At  a given  time,  an 
individual  can  access  only  a subset  of  these  self- 
representations in  what  is  called  the  "working  self- 
concept."  These  are  the  core  self-representations  that  are 
more  or  less  automatically  evoked  by  social  circumstances 
and  the  person's  motivational  state.  The  working  self- 
concept  shapes  and  controls  behavior  through  intrapersonal 
and  interpersonal  processes. 

Intrapersonal  processes  include  information  process- 
ing, regulation  of  affect,  and  motivational  processes.  The 
self-concept  regulates  cognitive  functioning  by  heightening 
sensitivity  to,  and  enhancing  recall  and  recognition  of 
self-relevant  stimuli.  The  self-concept  efficiently 


processes  stimuli  that  are  self-congruent,  but  resists 
information  that  is  incongruent  with  the  self-structure . 

The  self-concept  regulates  emotions  by  defending  against 
negative  emotional  states  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  con- 
sistency with  previously  held  views  or  by  enhancing  positiv 
views  of  the  self  to  arouse  positive  emotions.  The  motiva- 
tional functions  of  the  self-concept  are  evident  in  goal- 
setting and  other  such  self - reg ula tor y activities.  Goals 
and  standards  are  driven  by  ideal,  desired,  or  possible 
sel f- concept  ions . 

One's  self-concept  develops  through  interaction  with 
others.  Interpersonal  processes  controlled  by  the  self- 
concept  include  social  perception,  social  comparison,  and 
seeking  out  and  shaping  interactions  with  other  persons. 
People  use  the  self-concept  as  a reference  point  for  judgin 
others  and  generally  judge  others  on  dimensions  that  are 
personally  important  and  relevant  to  themselves.  Feedback 
from  others  is  selectively  processed  and  acted  upon  depen- 
ding on  whether  the  feedback  is  congruent  or  incongruent 
with  desired  or  current  self-images.  Finally,  the  self- 
concept  functions  to  control  the  images  that  others  have  in 
social  interaction.  The  control  of  images  is  an  important 
function  of  the  self-concept  because  particular  images  are 
associated  with  receiving  pleasant  outcomes  and  avoiding 
unpleasant  ones.  This  last  function  is  "impression 


management . " 
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Impression  management  researchers  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  studying  the  kinds  of  impressions  that  indivi- 
duals attempt  to  create,  the  nature  of  the  audiences  at 
which  these  impressions  are  aimed,  the  motives  behind 
impression  management,  the  types  of  tactics  and  strategies 
used,  and  the  conditions  under  which  these  strategies  are 
successful  or  unsuccessful  in  creating  desired  impressions. 
In  the  next  sections,  a closer  look  will  be  taken  at  some  of 
these  essential  issues. 

Dramatis  Personae 

Returning  to  the  theatrical  metaphor,  it  is  time  to 
introduce  the  cast  in  impression  management.  A person  who 
attempts  to  control  others'  impressions  is  the  "actor."  The 
actor  may  also  be  referred  to  as  "presenter"  or  "strate- 
gist. " 

The  person  at  whom  the  actor  directs  the  impression 
management  behavior  is  the  "audience"  or  "target."  A 
"bystander"  is  one  who  may  be  privy  to  an  impression 
management  attempt  but  is  not  the  object  of  the  attempt. 

Finally,  the  attempt  itself  will  be  referred  to  as 
"impression  management"  or  " sel f-pr esentat i on . " Some 
writers  (e.g.,  Schneider,  1981)  make  a distinction  between 
impression  management  and  self-presentation.  Schneider 
(1981,  p.  25)  uses  the  term  "impression  management"  to  refer 
to  "an  attempt  made  by  one  person  (actor)  to  affect  the 
perceptions  of  her  or  him  by  another  person  (target). 
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" sel f- presents t i o n"  to  "the  manipulation  of  information 
about  the  self  by  an  actor."  This  distinction  recognizes 
the  possibility  that  impressions  may  be  controlled  by  means 
other  than  sel f- pr esentat i on  (e.g.,  by  using  a third  party 
to  convey  information  about  the  actor).  Similarly, 
Schneider  (1981)  maintains  that  self-presentations  are  not 
necessarily  used  for  impression  management  (e.g.,  to  obtain 
information).  In  this  work,  however,  such  fine  shades  of 
meaning  may  not  be  necessary,  and  the  terms  "impression 
management"  and  "self-presentation"  will  be  used  inter- 
changeably. 


Defining  Impression  Management 
Impression  management,  or  self-presentation , has  been 
defined  with  varying  limits  and  emphases.  On  the  one  hand, 
this  phenomenon  has  been  very  broadly  defined  to  include 
every  facet  of  the  self,  incorporating  both  intrapersonal 
and  interpersonal  processes  (e.g.,  Schlenker,  1980,  1985; 
Greenwald  & Breckler,  1985).  On  the  other  hand,  some 
theorists  limit  the  scope  to  social  interactions  with  others 
(e.g.,  Baumeister,  1982;  Jones  & Pittman,  1982).  Since  this 
dissertation  focuses  on  the  interpersonal  aspects  of  the 
supervisor-subordinate  relationship,  the  latter  definition 
is  being  adopted.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  such  a 
definition  is  merely  a convenient  way  of  limiting  the 
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Jones  and  Pittman  (1982,  p.  233)  define  strategic  self- 
presentation as  "those  features  of  behavior  affected  by 
power  augmentation  motives  designed  to  elicit  or  shape 
others'  attributions  of  the  actor's  dispositions."  By  this 
definition,  the  authors  imply  that  no  particular  behavior  is 
self-presentational  per  se,  but  is  tied  to  the  motives  of 
the  actor.  The  actor  uses  the  behavior,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  to  convey  an  impression  to  a target,  in  an 
attempt  to  increase  the  actor's  power. 

Not  all  behavior  is  motivated  by  concerns  about  one's 
self-image.  Such  motives  may  be  absent  or  minimal  when  the 
actor  is  highly  involved  with  task  performance  which  totally 
absorbs  the  physical  or  intellectual  faculties.  Emotional 
experiences  like  anger,  mirth,  joy,  may  completely  eclipse 
impression  management.  Overlearned,  ritualized  social  res- 
ponses (e.g.,  driving  in  traffic)  do  not  often  fall  within 
the  scope  of  sel f- presentat i on . Almost  by  definition,  one 
would  have  to  exclude  those  occasions  when  an  actor  is  con- 
cerned with  the  integrity  and  honesty  of  the  behavior,  as 
when  the  person  is  trying  to  be  as  open  as  possible  in 
therapy  sessions.  Of  course,  all  of  the  above  may  be  deli- 
berately used  to  impress  others;  the  definition  excludes 
those  instances  when  the  behavior  is  not  used  as  a means  of 


presenting  the  self. 
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Impression  Management  Motives 

Influence  theory  has  generally  been  used  to  explain  the 
motives  behind  sel f -present at i on  behavior  (e.g.,  Jones  & 
Pittman,  1982;  Tedeschi  & Norman,  1985).  The  social  fabric 
of  human  existence  is  woven  by  threads  of  mutual  interdepen- 
dence. Individuals  possess  and  want  different  kinds  of 
resources  in  varying  degrees.  These  resources  may  consist 
of  material  goods  or  they  may  be  intangible  entities  such 
as,  love,  esteem,  and  dispositional  characteristics.  Some 
resources  may  be  desired  as  an  end  in  themselves  or  they  may 
be  desired  to  obtain  other  resources.  Thus,  people  may  want 
liking  and  admiration  as  an  end  in  itself,  or  they  may  want 
to  be  liked  and  admired  in  order  to  obtain  material 
resources.  Of  course,  it  may  work  the  other  way  around  too. 
Individuals  may  want  material  possessions  for  the  positive 
attributions  they  engender. 

In  order  to  survive  and  function  effectively,  people 
exchange  resources  through  interaction  with  others.  The 
distribution  of  resources  in  society  is  by  no  means  equal. 
Nor  are  resources  automatically  transferred  to  those  who 
need  it.  Resources  one  needs  must  be  obtained  by  inducing 
and  influencing  others  to  provide  them,  using  the  resources 
that  one  has. 

One  way  to  obtain  valued  outcomes  is  by  inducing  others 
to  make  appropriate  attributions  about  oneself,  that  is,  by 
engaging  in  impression  management.  Certain  images  facili- 
tate social  influence.  A person  who  has  an  image  of  being 
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likeable  is  more  likely  to  be  given  material  or  other 
rewards  than  a person  that  has  an  image  of  being  obnoxious. 
Hence,  the  actor  is  motivated  to  create  positive  impressions 
and  avoid  negative  ones. 

Usually,  people  would  like  others  to  think  that  they 
possess  culturally  valued  attributes  (e.g.,  honest,  strong, 
friendly).  In  some  instances,  however,  it  might  be  expe- 
dient to  have  others  believe  that  one  is  intimidating  (e.g., 
to  one's  enemies)  or  weak  (e.g.,  to  one's  benefactors). 

Thus,  the  exact  attribution  one  wants  to  create  will  depend 
on  several  factors  including  the  actor's  motives,  the  nature 
of  the  target  person  and  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
between  actor  and  target  (Tetlock  & Manstead,  1985). 

Impression  Management  Tactics  and  Strategies 

In  order  to  create  the  right  kind  of  impression  in 
others'  minds,  people  engage  in  a number  of  different  kinds 
of  behaviors.  These  behaviors  vary  qualitatively  according 
to  the  cognitions  and  the  motivation  of  the  actor,  and 
theorists  have  used  classification  schemes  to  distinguish 
among  broad  classes  of  impression  management  behaviors 
(e.g.,  Jones  & Pittman,  1982;  Tedeschi  & Norman,  1985).  An 
important  distinction  that  has  been  consistently  identified 
by  theorists  (e.g.,  Schlenker,  1980;  Arkin,  1981;  Tedeschi  & 
Norman,  1985)  is  the  one  between  assertive  and  defensive 
impression  management  behaviors. 
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The  assertive-defensive  distinction  is  based  on  the 
actor's  motive.  Defensive  behaviors  occur  in  situations 
where  an  actor  believes  others  may  make  an  undesirable 
attribution  about  the  actor.  These  defensive  behaviors  are 
reactively  used  by  the  person  to  repair  or  to  fend  off  a 
potentially  undesirable  impression.  Assertive  behaviors,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  pr pact ive  in  nature,  motivated  by  the 
actor's  wishing  to  create  or  enhance  a particular 
impression . 

Tedeschi  and  Norman  (1985)  also  make  a distinction 
between  tactics  and  strategies,  depending  on  the  timeframe 
of  the  actor's  goal.  Tactical  behaviors  are  those  which  are 
undertaken  to  achieve  short-term  objectives;  strategic 
behaviors  are  aimed  at  achieving  long-term  consequences. 

For  example,  sel f-presentat ion  in  an  employment  interview  is 
a tactic  since  the  presenter  has  an  immediate  goal  of 
getting  a job  offer.  Once  the  organization  selects  the 
employee,  he  or  she  will  use  strategic  behaviors,  in 
interactions  with  the  supervisor,  to  achieve  long-lasting 
positive  identities.  Behaviors  used  to  create  enduring 
identities  would  be  classified  as  strategies.  Tactical 
behaviors  are  also  specific  and  discrete,  in  contrast  with 
the  more  global  nature  of  strategic  behaviors. 

The  assertive-defensive  and  tactical-strategic 
dimensions  combine  to  yield  four  classes  of  behaviors: 
a)  defensive  tactics,  b)  defensive  strategies,  c)  assertive 
tactics,  and  d)  assertive  strategies. 
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Not  many  theorists  make  the  distinction  between  tactics 
and  strategies.  In  fact,  Tedeschi  and  Norman  (1985) 
classify  the  Jones  and  Pittman  (1982)  behaviors  as  tactics, 
while  Jones  and  Pittman  consider  them  to  be  strategies. 
Moreover,  the  "assertive  strategies"  quadrant  does  not 
specify  what  the  behaviors  are,  as  do  the  other  three  quad- 
rants. To  avoid  possible  confusion  and  maintain  consistency 
with  the  Jones  and  Pittman  formulation,  the  discussion  here 
will  only  recognize  the  assertive-defensive  distinction. 
Defensive  Impression  Management 

Among  the  tactics  used  by  an  actor  to  save  face  in  an 
embarrassing  or  shameful  situation  are  excuses,  justifica- 
tions, self-handicapping,  apologies,  and  prosocial  behavior. 
Excuses  are  statements  that  deny  responsibility  for  a nega- 
tive event.  The  actor  may  deny  having  intended  to  cause 
negative  consequences,  or  the  actor  may  allege  that  the  cir- 
cumstances were  caused  by  forces  beyond  the  actor's  control. 
Justifications  are  statements  in  which  the  actor  attempts  to 
show  that  the  undesirable  behavior  was  legitimate,  or  moral, 
or  in  line  with  norms  and  values  espoused  by  the  target. 

With  self- handicapping  behavior,  an  actor  deliberately  sets 
up  obstacles  which  make  it  difficult  to  succeed  at  a task. 

If  the  actor  fails,  the  obstacle  provides  an  excuse  and 
undesirable  attributions  about  the  actor's  ability  are 
avoided.  Apologies  are  used  to  accept  responsibility  for 
negative  events  coupled  with  expressions  of  remorse. 
Apologies  may  indicate  that  the  actor  is  prepared  to  make 
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amends  and  avoid  the  inappropriate  behavior  in  the  future. 
The  actor  may  engage  in  prosocial  behavior,  that  may  not  be 
related  to  the  transgression,  to  restore  a positive  image. 

Actors  may  habitually  use  defensive  means  of  avoiding 
responsibility  for  negative  events.  Prolonged  use  of  tacti- 
cal behaviors  may  give  rise  to  defensive  strategies.  Mental 
illness  and  addictions  may  be  sel f-handi cappi ng  ways  of 
shifting  the  blame  to  "unfortunate"  problems.  The  patient 
may  be  trying  to  evoke  sympathy,  since  these  behaviors 
require  treatment  and  not  punishment.  Thus,  the  symptoms 
may  serve  to  lower  the  expectations  of  others,  transfer  the 
cause  of  undesirable  behavior  to  external  causes,  and  garner 
at  least  some  positive  attributions  from  an  audience. 
Assertive  Impression  Management 

In  contrast  with  the  reactive  nature  of  defensive 
behaviors,  assertive  tactics  are  proactive  attempts  designed 
at  creating  or  perpetuating  a certain  impression.  Jones  and 
Pittman  (1982)  have  identified  five  classes  of  assertive 
behaviors,  which  are  ingratiation,  intimidation,  self- 
promotion, exemplification,  and  supplication.  For  each  of 
these  classes,  the  theory  specifies  the  attributions  sought, 
the  negative  attributions  risked,  the  emotions  to  be 
aroused,  and  the  prototypical  actions  that  are  used. 

Ingratiation . Ingratiation  refers  to  those  behaviors 
that  are  undertaken  by  the  presenter  to  get  others  to  like 
him  or  her.  Some  of  the  tactics  used  by  the  ingratiator  are 
doing  favors,  enhancing  others  (flattering)  and  conforming 
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with  others'  opinions  (being  a yes-man).  These  tactics  are 
most  successful  when  used  discreetly  and  when  the  target 
does  not  perceive  an  ulterior  motive  on  the  actor's  part. 

If  they  are  unsuccessful,  the  ingratiator  may  be  labeled  as 
a sycophant,  an  apple-polisher,  or  other  more  "colorful" 
terms . 

Intimidation.  When  the  actor  wishes  to  convey  the 
image  of  being  dangerous,  intimidation  is  used.  The 
attr ibutional  mechanism  involves  the  threat  that  the  actor 
has  the  potential  to  create  unpleasant  circumstances  for  the 
target.  The  success  of  this  tactic  depends  in  large  part 
upon  the  credibility  of  the  actor;  the  target  must  obviously 
believe  that  the  actor  has  the  power  to  follow  through  on 
the  threat.  Intimidation  also  requires  that  the  target  has 
minimal  retaliatory  capacities  (feels  inhibited  towards 
aggression,  lacks  confidence  or  resources).  Unsuccessful 
intimidation  may  result  in  negative  attributions  like 
blusterer,  and  wishy  washy. 

Self-promotion.  The  self -promoter  wishes  to  lay  claims 
to  attributions  of  competence  and  effectiveness  in  matters 
of  skill,  ability,  and  knowledge,  in  order  to  win  the 
target's  respect  and  admiration.  This  can  be  done  by  em- 
bellishing positive  attributes  that  are  genuinely  possessed 
(enhancements) , or  by  making  claims  about  achievement  and 
competence  that  are  not  actually  merited  (entitlements). 
These  claims  will  be  successful  if  d isconf i rmi ng  evidence 
about  the  actor's  ability  is  not  readily  available.  When 
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the  tactic  backfires,  a sel f -promoter  may  be  branded  as 
being  fraudulent,  boastful,  or  conceited. 

Exempl ification.  Whereas  sel f -promot i on  is  aimed  at 
getting  others  to  believe  the  actor  is  competent,  exempli- 
fication is  directed  at  getting  others  to  believe  that  the 
actor  is  worthy,  generous,  dedicated,  or  self-sacrificing. 
The  behaviors  include  extolling  one's  virtues,  undergoing 
deprivations,  and  generally  acting  the  "martyr."  In  doing 
so,  the  target  is  expected  to  experience  emotions  of  shame 
and  guilt  because  he/she  has  not  made  as  many  sacrifices  as 
the  actor.  If  these  claims  to  virtue  are  not  taken 
seriously,  the  actor  might  be  called  a hypocrite. 

Supplication.  This  last  class  of  strategies  is  de- 
signed to  foster  attributions  of  helplessness  and  dependence 
so  that  the  target  feels  sympathetic  and  nurturant  towards 
the  actor.  Often,  the  supplicant  implies  that  the  greater 
resources  of  the  target  are  unfair,  and  that  the  target  is 
obligated  to  reduce  the  inequality  by  passing  on  some  of 
these  resources  to  the  actor.  The  target  may  not  see  it  the 
actor's  way  and  believe  that  these  claims  are  merely  a ruse 
to  cover  a lazy  or  demanding  disposition. 

Relationship  among  the  strategies.  Although  the 
behavioral  strategies  of  self-presentation  have  been  cast 
into  separate  categories,  they  may  be  combined  to  influence 
a target.  Some  combinations  can  feasibly  be  used,  while 
others  may  be  incompatible.  It  is  not  likely  that  an  actor 
will  use  ingratiation  and  intimidation  towards  the  same 
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target,  but  may  use  sel f-promot i on  to  complement  either 
strategy.  Many  a time,  the  strategy  of  one  person  will 
evoke  a complementary  one  in  another.  Thus,  an  intimi- 
dating actor  may  encourage  the  target  to  be  ingratiating  or 
suppl i cant . 

Other  Strategies 

There  are  other  means  of  creating  desirable  images 
which  could  not  be  classified  into  the  above  categories. 

For  example,  Schneider  (1981)  suggests  that  nonverbal/ 
expressive  behaviors  and  artifactual  displays  may  be 
fruitfully  used  to  impress  others.  Among  the  former  are 
smiles,  frowns,  yawns,  eye  contact,  and  firmness  of 
handshake.  While  these  behaviors  may  be  unconscious  and 
involuntary,  they  could  be  deliberately  used  to  convey  some 
information  about  the  actor.  Artifactual  displays  are  like 
props  on  stage.  Physical  appearance,  residence,  status- 
possessions  can  all  be  used  to  support  an  attribution  that 
the  actor  wishes  to  create  (also,  Schlenker,  1980). 

Factors  Affecting  Sel f -pr esentat i on 

Not  everyone  uses  sel f -pr esentat i on  to  the  same  extent, 
nor  does  the  same  person  use  self-presentation  behaviors 
equally  in  all  circumstances.  There  are  a number  of  factors 
related  to  the  target,  to  the  audience,  to  bystanders,  to 
the  relationship  between  the  actor  and  the  target,  and 
features  of  the  behaviors  that  may  constrain  or  facilitate 
the  use  of  impression  management. 
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Individual  Differences  in  Impression  Management 

Certain  persons  are  more  adept  at  playing  the 
impression  management  game  than  others.  Several  personality 
traits  have  been  linked  to  impression  management  (e.g., 
Schlenker,  1980;  Tedeschi  & Norman,  1985).  Chief  among  them 
are  sel f-moni tor i ng  (Snyder,  1987),  the  need  for  social 
approval  (Crowne  & Marlowe,  1964),  and  Machiavellianism 
(Christie  & Geis,1970).  A highly  self-monitoring  person  is 
acutely  aware  of  social  cues  in  the  environment  and  has  the 
ability  to  control  his  or  her  actions  in  accordance  with 
those  cues.  A self-monitor,  therefore,  is  able  to  appear  in 
a manner  that  is  consistent  with  the  attribution  being 
created.  Self-monitoring  represents  the  skill  dimension  in 
impression  management. 

The  need  for  social  approval  represents  the  motiva- 
tional dimension  in  impression  management.  People  who  have 
a high  need  for  social  approval  are  impelled  to  engage  in 
impression  management.  Such  individuals,  because  they  care 
about  being  liked  and  making  a good  impression  on  others, 
are  respons ive  to  social  reinforcers.  They  are,  therefore, 
more  prone  to  manage  their  impressions  than  are  others. 

Machiavellians  are  also  good  impression  managers,  but 
their  actions  are  marked  by  deceit  and  manipulation.  While 
the  self-monitor  adapts  himself  or  herself  to  the  social 
situation,  the  Machiavellian  adapts  the  social  environment 
to  fit  his  or  her  needs,  using  devious  and  unethical  methods 
to  influence  others. 


For  example,  in  a laboratory 
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experiment  reported  by  Geis  (1978),  persons  high  on  the 
Machiavellianism  (High  Machs)  scale  lied,  blamed  others  for 
low  scores,  and  complimented  a confederate  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a better  evaluation  more  often  than  low-scoring 
persons.  In  general,  persons  who  have  a high  need  for 
social  approval,  are  highly  self-monitoring  and  Machia- 
vellian are  more  likely  to  engage  in  impression  management 
than  their  counterparts. 

The  Setting 

Appropriateness.  Certain  situations  make  certain  tac- 
tics more  likely  than  others.  For  example,  after  a perfor- 
mance by  the  target,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  use  other- 
enhancement  rather  than  self-promotion;  the  latter  may  be 
more  appropriate  after  a performance  by  the  actor  himself. 

Timing.  The  timing  of  a self-presentational  attempt  is 
an  important  factor  to  its  success.  One  should  obviously 
not  flatter  the  target  just  prior  to  expecting  a favor  or 
make  a self-enhancing  statement  just  before  an  evaluation. 

Features  of  the  presentation.  Sel f -presentat i ons  are 
successful  because  both  the  actor  and  the  target  cognitively 
avoid  admitting  to  themselves  that  the  behaviors  occur.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  actor  would  prefer  not  to  acknowledge 
using  these  tactics,  for  obvious  reasons.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  target  too  is  unlikely  to  savor  the  idea  of  being 
influenced  by  these  means,  notwithstanding  the  pleasant 
effects  of  being  praised  and  being  needed.  There  appears  to 
be  a curvilinear  relationship  between  the  frequency  of  using 
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sel f -pr esentat i onal  tactics  and  their  success.  Up  to  a 
point  there  is  something  to  be  gained  by  using  the  tactics. 
After  that  point,  the  tactic  will  arouse  suspicions  of  an 
ulterior  motive.  Similarly,  the  actor  has  to  avoid  using  a 
tactic  too  blatantly  by  "laying  it  on  too  thick."  Thus, 
there  is  a range  of  tolerance  within  which  a target  might 
accept  self-presentation;  beyond  that,  the  tactic  is  likely 
to  boomerang. 

Another  possible  way  of  tempering  self -present at i on  for 
the  sake  of  credibility  is  to  vary  the  nature  of  the 
presentation.  For  instance,  when  engaging  in  sel f -pr omot i on 
the  actor  might  admit  being  inept  on  unimportant  skills  but 
assert  competence  in  crucial  areas.  Or,  in  praising  others, 
the  actor  could  compliment  the  target's  family  instead  of 
more  obviously  flattering  the  target  himself. 

Bystanders . Bystanders  who  have  nothing  to  gain,  but 
possibly  something  to  lose  in  the  sharing  of  resources,  are 
more  likely  to  perceive  a behavior  as  having  an  ulterior 
motive  than  would  the  actor  or  the  target.  The  actor  has  to 
take  into  account  the  negative  attributions  that  may  be  made 
by  persons  who  are  in  a position  to  witness  his  self- 
presentation. On  some  occasions,  bystanders  themselves  may 
be  used  to  mediate  self -pr esentat i on . An  actor  might 
deliver  a compliment  to  the  target  through  another  person, 
letting  the  target  know  that  it  came  from  the  actor.  Such  a 
use  of  bystanders  would  serve  to  establish  credibility  and 
avoid  the  perception  of  an  ulterior  motive. 
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Status . As  has  been  argued  previously,  much  of  self- 
presentation is  motivated  by  power  differences  and  the 
attempt  to  minimize  these  differences.  In  groups  and 
organizational  hierarchies,  power  comes  with  position. 
Persons  at  different  status  levels  have  differing  sources  of 
power  and  will  have  to  choose  appropriate  strategies  to 
minimize  the  power  differential. 

There  are  appropriate  identities  attached  to  status 
levels.  For  example,  persons  at  a higher  status  are 
expected  to  maintain  discipline  and  have  lofty  ideals; 
actors  and  targets  would,  therefore,  expect  high  status 
persons  to  use  intimidation  and  exemplification.  Low  status 
persons  are  expected  to  be  subservient  and  behave  pleasantly 
towards  persons  of  higher  status;  lower  status  persons 
would  be  more  likely  to  use  ingratiation,  sel f -pr omot i on , 
and  supplication.  This  does  not  mean  that  high  status 
persons  will  never  use  ingratiation;  it  is  simply  more 
appropriate  to  use  intimidation  and  exemplification  to 
complement  the  legitimate  power  that  derives  from  the 
position  that  the  person  holds. 

Norms . Self-presentation  may  be  constrained  by  moral 
or  evaluative  concerns  of  the  interaction  context.  What  is 
relevant  here  is  not  the  actor's  own  moral  standard  but  the 
moral  standard  held  by  others  (targets  and  bystanders)  who 
are  parties  to  the  interaction.  Sel f -presentat i on  behaviors 
could  be  viewed  as  legitimate  in  particular  situations  and 
frowned  upon  in  others.  For  example,  sel f -presentat i on  may 
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be  considered  justifiable  when  the  target  has  an  unfair 
advantage  over  the  actor.  Normative  factors  can  also 
determine  the  type  and  amount  of  sel f -present at i on  that  is 
permissible.  But  it  is  perceived  legitimacy,  rather  than 
the  actual  norm,  that  will  determine  the  actor's  behavior. 

It  is  conceivable,  then,  that  an  actor  might  cognitively 
distort  normative  rules  to  accommodate  the  behavior.  For 
example,  an  employee  may  believe  that  ingratiation  is  the 
way  to  advance  in  the  organization  although  no  such  norm 
actually  exists  in  that  organization.  But  if  the  employee 
lacks  the  ability  to  get  ahead,  he  would  prefer  to  attribute 
his  lack  of  success  to  something  other  than  ability,  i.e., 
ingratiation. 


To  Impress  Or  Not  To  Impress? 

The  actor  is  faced  with  several  dilemmas  in  the  self- 
presentation process.  Self-presentation  behavior  creates 
conflicts  among  various  facets  of  the  self,  and  between  the 
self  and  external  entities. 

The  ingratiator 1 s dilemma.  The  actor  has  to  weigh  the 
probability  of  success  against  the  probability  that  the  tac- 
tic may  boomerang  and  a negative  attribution  occur.  He  will 
use  a tactic  if  the  probability  of  success  is  greater  than 
the  probability  of  failure.  He  will  also  use  ingratiation 
if  the  subjective  probability  of  success  of  using 
ingratiation  is  greater  than  the  subjective  probability  of 
success  of  using  alternative  behaviors,  and  if  the 
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subjective  utility  of  the  outcomes  to  be  received  from 
ingratiation  is  higher  than  alternative  outcomes.  (Such  a 
decisional  process  is  not  necessarily  conscious,  and  is  by 
no  means  mathematically  precise.)  Any  number  of  concerns 
may  figure  into  the  decision.  One  factor  is  the  actor's 
ability  to  make  the  tactic  appear  credible  despite  his 
obvious  dependence  on  the  target.  The  problem  is  that  as  an 
actor's  dependence  on  the  target  increases,  his  motivation 
to  engage  in  sel f -pr esentat i on  also  increases,  but  its 
subjective  probability  of  success  decreases  (blatant  use  is 
risky).  This  has  been  called  the  " i ngr at i at o r ' s dilemma" 
but  is  applicable  to  other  strategies  as  well.  Credibility 
may  be  established  if  the  actor  takes  into  account  the 
appropriateness,  timing,  and  other  features  of  the  self- 
presentation behavior  (Jones  & Pittman,  1982). 

Conscious  versus  unconscious  deceit.  It  is  natural  to 
regard  the  sel f -presenter  negatively  because  of  the  apparent 
dissimulation  involved  in  sel f -present at i on . Impression 
management  theorists  (e.g.,  Schlenker,  1980;  Jones  & 

Pittman,  1982),  however,  adopt  a more  benign  view  of  the 
actor.  According  to  these  writers,  sel f -presentat i on  may  be 
the  result  of  conscious  design  or  unconscious  cognitive 
processes.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  a naturally  occurring 
process  that  everyone  uses  at  some  time  or  another  in 
varying  degrees.  It  is  natural  to  want  others  to  like  or 
respect  oneself,  or  even  to  want  material  benefits  from 
others.  Apart  from  pathological  cases  of  dissimulation. 
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sel f-presentation  merely  involves  putting  "one's  best  foot 
forward,"  that  is,  presenting  the  best  possible  image  of  the 
total  self  in  social  interaction.  The  actor  is  usually  not 
even  conscious  of  employing  self -presentational  strategies 
to  influence  others.  These  behaviors  are  part  of  the 
actor's  interpersonal  response  repertoire  and  are  auto- 
matically evoked  by  social  cues.  Such  an  interpretation  of 
self -presentation  follows  from  the  position  that  the  self  is 
not  a singular  entity,  but  that  there  are  several  different 
facets  of  the  self.  Self-presentation  is  merely  the  evoking 
of  that  facet  or  those  facets  appropriate  to  the  situation. 

Although  previous  discussion  might  have  portrayed  the 
actor  as  a conscious  deceiver  of  others,  in  fact  the 
behaviors  may  be  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  driven. 

Consistency  versus  adaptation.  With  many  sides  to  the 
self,  an  actor  may  be  caught  between  self-consistency  (to 
maintain  a definable  identity)  and  self -presentation  (to 
reap  social  gains).  As  Jones  and  Pittman  see  it: 

in  spite  of  certain  pressures  toward  self-stability  and 
consistency  over  time,  the  phenomenal  self:  (1)  shifts  from 

moment  to  moment  as  a function  of  motivational  state  and 
situational  cues,  and  (2)  is  constantly  evolving  and 
changing  in  ways  that  incorporate  or  come  to  terms  with 
one's  actions  or  one's  outcomes.  (Jones  and  Pittman,  1982, 
p.  233) 

Thus,  the  total  self  attempts  to  maintain  a balance  between 
internal  and  social  forces.  This  may  be  done  by  presenting 
features  of  the  self  to  social  audiences  that  are  not  too 


deviant  from  the  core. 
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In  sum,  sel f -pr esentat i on  is  characterized  by  number  of 
pushes  and  pulls.  To  counter  the  push  of  impression 
management,  there  are  pulls  towards  self-consistency,  moral 
rectitude,  and  avoidance  of  negative  outcomes  if  the  pre- 
sentation attempt  backfires.  A complex  interplay  of  forces 
is  at  work  to  determine  the  actor's  behavior. 

The  entire  sel f -presentat i on  process  has  been  summa- 
rized by  Jones  and  Pittman,  as  follows: 

1.  [The  actor]  wants  to  make  secure  or  to  augment  his 
power  to  derive  favorable  outcomes  from  [the  target]. 

2.  The  desired  growth  or  consolidation  of  power  may  or 
may  not  be  directed  toward  these  outcomes  in  the  immediate 
future.  [The  actor]  may  invest  his  strategic  outcomes  in  a 
"power  bank,"  whose  resources  may  be  tapped  in  unspecified 
future  encounters  with  [the  target]. 

3.  [The  actor's]  getting  the  kind  of  power  he  'wants 
will  be  facilitated  if  [the  target]  has  a certain  impression 
of  [the  actor], 

4.  Creating  that  impression  will  be  easy  or  difficult 
depending  on  [the  actor's]  resources,  which  in  turn  are 
defined  by  [the  actor's]  cognitive  and  behavioral  capacities 
within  the  settings  available  for  interaction  with  [the 
target ] . 

5.  The  linkage  of  a particular  power  motive  with  the 
self-presentational  features  of  social  behavior  is  mediated 
by  cognitive  processes  in  the  sel f -pr esent i ng  actor.  The 
behavior  is  further  shaped  by  moral  or  evaluative 
constraints.  The  complex  interaction  of  motive,  cognition, 
and  morality  determines  the  choice  of  sel f -presentat i onal 
strategies.  (Jones  and  Pittman,  1982,  p.  235) 


This  has  been  a brief  summary  of  self-presentation 
theory.  In  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  we  will  look  at 
how  a self-presentation  approach  can  be  useful  to  the  study 
of  organizational  behavior  and  broadly  review  the  current 
theoretical  and  empirical  status.  Finally,  we  will  state 
the  purpose  and  define  the  scope  of  this  dissertation  to 
show  its  place  in  the  overall  picture. 
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Impression  Management  and  Organizational  Behavior 
Relevance  of  Impression  Management 

The  relevance  of  impression  management  to  the  study  of 
behavior  in  organizations  can  be  easily  established. 
Employees  spend  a great  deal  of  their  time  at  work,  which 
would  lead  to  the  development  of  organizationally  related 
self -representations.  Most  employees  interact  with  others 
in  the  organization  and  these  interpersonal  relationships 
would  have  an  impact  on  the  working  self-concept.  Insofar 
as  self-presentation  is  an  integral  feature  of  all  social 
interaction,  an  organization  is  but  one  context  in  which 
self -presentat ion  occurs. 

Apart  from  its  relevance  to  the  scientific  study  of  the 
self,  "impression  management"  is  also  a concept  that  is  used 
by  some  employees  in  their  everyday  parlance  in  organiza- 
tions. Evidence  for  this  comes  from  studies  of  upward 
influence  (e.g.,  Kipnis,  Schmidt,  & Wilkinson,  1980)  and 
organizational  politics  (e.g.,  Allen,  Madison,  Porter, 
Renwick,  & Mayes,  1979).  Since  "impression  management"  is 
something  that  employees  themselves  recognize  and  compre- 
hend, it  seems  all  the  more  relevant  to  study  the  phenomenon 
in  organizations. 

Despite  the  relative  recency  of  theory  and  research  in 
impression  management,  researchers  have  already  attempted  to 
show  how  this  approach  might  be  useful  in  understanding 
organizational  behavior.  For  example,  Tedeschi  and  Melburg 
(1984)  suggest  some  examples  of  impression  management 
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behaviors  in  an  organizational  context.  The  authors 
conclude  that  the  assertive  and  defensive  tactics  and 
strategies  have  relevance  to  the  study  of  leadership,  morale 
and  productivity  of  workers,  performance  appraisal,  and 
personnel  selection.  Wortman  and  Linsenmeier  (1977)  present 
an  extensive  analysis  of  ingratiation  in  organizations. 

This  work  is  essentially  a rewrite  of  the  Jones  and  Wortman 
(1973)  analysis  of  ingratiation  with  an  organizational 
emphasis.  These  authors  also  argue  for  the  study  of 
impression  management  behaviors  in  organizations,  particu- 
larly the  study  of  ingratiating  behaviors  of  supervisors  and 
subordinates . 

Theoretical  and  Empirical  Status 

There  have  been  some  theoretical  writings  on  self- 
presentation strategies.  These  writings,  however,  are  too 
broad  in  scope  and  lack  any  sort  of  theoretical  precision. 
For  example,  Wortman  and  Linsenmeier  (1977)  made  no  effort 
to  develop  testable  propositions  on  ingratiation  in 
organizations.  Similarly,  the  Tedeschi  and  Melburg  (1984) 
article  ran  the  gamut  of  impression  management  tactics  and 
strategies.  The  authors  neither  specified  any  motivational 
or  cognitive  reasons  for  these  behaviors,  nor  did  they 
propose  any  specific  relationships.  In  both  these  cases, 
the  writings  were  admittedly  speculative  and  were  not 
designed  to  be  theoretically  rigorous.  The  authors 
expressed  the  hope  that  their  suggestions  would  provoke 
systematic  theory  and  empirical  research. 
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In  the  one  article  that  attempted  to  be  theoretically 
precise,  Ralston  (1985)  developed  some  specific  propositions 
on  ingratiation  in  organizations.  He  views  ingratiation  as 
the  result  of  the  interaction  between  individual  and 
situational  factors.  The  individual  factors  identified  are 
Machiavellianism,  locus  of  control  (Rotter,  1966),  and  work 
skill  uniqueness.  These  factors  interact  with  management 
style  (autocratic-democratic),  task  ambiguity,  and  resource 
scarcity  to  determine  employees'  ingratiation  behavior.  In 
discussing  the  antecedents  of  ingratiation,  the  author 
ignores  the  key  theoretical  development  (Jones  & Pittman, 
1982)  of  the  construct.  Ralston  (1985)  also  does  not 
justify  the  exclusion  of  some  variables  from  his  model. 

Empirically,  very  little  has  been  done  in  the  field 
with  organizational  samples.  The  bulk  of  impression 
management  is  based  on  laboratory  studies  using  student 
samples.  In  terms  of  general i zabi 1 i ty , it  is  important  to 
test  theoretical  ideas  in  organizational  settings.  The  only 
study  that  had  both  a theoretical  base  and  an  organizational 
sample  is  one  by  Wood  and  Mitchell  (1981).  These  authors 
examined  the  effects  of  defensive  strategies  (excuses  and 
apologies)  on  managerial  behavior. 

The  studies  on  upward  influence  and  organizational 
politics  mentioned  earlier  were  atheor et i cal . In  the  upward 
influence  studies  (Kipnis  et  al.,  1980),  employees  were 
asked  to  indicate  what  they  did  to  influence  others  in  the 
organization.  Based  on  factor  analysis  of  the  responses. 
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one  factor  was  labeled  "ingratiation."  Similarly,  in  the 
Allen  et  al.  (1979)  study,  employees  listed  instances  of 
organizational  politics  in  their  organization.  "Impression 
management"  or  "image  building"  was  one  of  the  political 
behaviors  identified. 

What  Needs  to  Be  Done 

Apart  from  the  lone  Wood  and  Mitchell  (1981)  study, 
theoretically  based  work  on  self-presentation  in  organi- 
zations is  scarce.  Such  a paucity  of  empirical  effort  is 
not  surprising,  perhaps,  given  the  negative  connotation 
attached  to  impression  management  and  the  obvious  difficulty 
inherent  in  the  measurement  of  sel f -pr esentat i on  behavior. 
But  we  are  left  with  a whole  set  of  unexplored  behaviors 
that  may  be,  theoretically  at  least,  crucial  in  explaining 
what  goes  on  in  organizational  life. 

Further,  the  use  of  an  impression  management  approach 
may  serve  to  relate  several  streams  of  research  that,  up  to 
now,  have  remained  independent  of  each  other.  For  example, 
ingratiation  has  been  identified  in  studies  of  upward 
influence  and  organizational  politics,  as  has  been  mentioned 
earlier.  Ilgen  and  Feldman  (1982)  note  that  impression 
management  may  underlie  the  performance  appraisal  process. 
Tedeschi  and  Melburg  (1984)  and  Wortman  and  Linsenmeier 
(1977)  stress  that  impression  management  behaviors  pervade 
almost  all  areas  of  organizational  behavior.  Impression 
management,  then,  represents  a potential  means  of  unifying 
several  constructs  under  a common  umbrella. 
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In  sura,  the  bond  between  impression  management  and 
organizational  behavior  cannot  be  ignored.  There  is 
sufficient  reason  to  systematically  test  and  establish 
relationships  within  the  impression  management  framework. 

Purpose  and  Scope  of  the  Dissertation 

The  preceding  section  has  established  the  importance  of 
self-presentation  to  the  study  of  behavior  in  organizations. 
This  dissertation  is  an  attempt  to  address  the  lack  of  theo- 
retically driven  research  using  organizational  samples  in 
this  area.  The  purpose  of  this  dissertation  is  to  develop 
and  test  a model  of  self -pr esentat i on  behavior  in  work 
groups.  More  specifically,  it  will  focus  on  the  attempts  of 
subordinates  to  use  self-presentation  to  influence  their 
supervisors  to  obtain  valued  outcomes  from  that  supervisor. 

In  terms  of  the  variables  discussed,  the  model  will  be 
limited  to  assertive  upward  influence  strategies.  The  model 
will  test  whether  these  behaviors  achieve  the  desired  attri- 
butions and  whether  these  lead  to  positive  benefits  for  the 
presenter.  The  next  chapter  will  contain  the  development  of 
such  a model  based  on  relevant  literature  from  social  psy- 
chology and  organizational  behavior  and  suggestions  for 
propositions  to  be  tested  in  the  field.  Chapter  3 will  deal 
with  the  operationalization  of  variables  and  the  method  of 
collecting  data;  Chapter  4 will  contain  the  results  of  the 
study;  Chapter  5 will  be  the  discussion  of  the  results 


obtained. 


CHAPTER  2 

ASSERTIVE  SELF -PRESENTATION  AND  PERFORMANCE  APPRAISAL 

An  organization  is  a specific  social  context  within 
which  sel f- pr esent at i on  behavior  occurs.  As  has  been  noted 
in  the  previous  chapter,  a person  may  engage  in  many  kinds 
of  self-presentation  behaviors.  Tedeschi  and  Melburg  (1984) 
provide  examples  to  show  how  most  of  these  behaviors  can, 
and  may,  be  used  in  organizations.  For  example,  employees 
may  furnish  justifications  and  excuses  for  poor  performance, 
corporate  executives  may  attempt  to  make  restitution  for 
environmental  pollution  by  instituting  or  supporting  welfare 
programs  in  the  community,  supervisors  may  behave  in  exem- 
plary ways  by  arriving  early  at  work,  and  so  on. 

Apparently,  there  are  any  number  of  possible  behaviors 
that  a person,  or  even  a corporate  entity,  may  employ  in 
order  to  create  the  right  kind  of  image.  To  explain  sucn  a 
diverse  range  of  behaviors  across  all  levels  of  the  organi- 
zation in  a single  model  is  infeasible.  Hence,  the  scope  of 
this  dissertation  is  limited  to  the  study  of  assertive  self- 
presentation that  is  directed  upward  in  an  organizational 
hierarchy.  In  other  words,  this  study  is  about  the  kinds  of 
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behaviors  that  employees  proactively  use  to  influence  their 
supervisor . 


The  Cast  of  Organizational  Characters 
The  self-contained  work  unit  constitutes  the  cast  of 
organizational  characters.  Within  the  assertive  self- 
presentation scenario,  the  subordinate  is  the  actor  who 
attempts  to  control  the  supervisor's  impressions.  The 
latter  is  the  target  or  audience.  Other  subordinates  in  the 
work  group  are  bystanders  to  the  interaction. 

The  subordinate  employee  uses  self-presentation  to 
control  the  impressions  of  the  target  supervisor.  Of 
course,  the  supervisor  may  be  an  actor  in  sel f-presentat i on 
attempts  targeted  at  his  or  her  own  supervisor.  Also,  the 
supervisor  may  engage  in  sel f-presentat i on  behavior  directed 
at  the  subordinate.  But  these  cases  are  outside  the  scope 
of  this  study. 


Overview  of  the  Model 

The  following  sections  will  be  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a model  which  depicts  a subordinate's  assertive 
self-presentation  targeted  at  the  supervisor.  The  model 
seeks  to  explain  the  kinds  of  impressions  that  subordinates 
attempt  to  give  their  supervisors,  the  strategies  they  use 
to  create  these  impressions,  how  these  strategies  affect  the 
supervisor,  the  outcomes  subordinates  derive  from  the  use  of 
certain  strategies,  and  the  individual  differences  among 
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supervisors  and  among  subordinates  that  could  affect  the 
occurrence  3nd  outcome  of  the  behaviors. 

An  organizational  model  of  assertive  self-presentation 
in  organizations  is  presented  in  Figure  2-1.  In  broad 
terms,  this  model  stipulates  that  the  subordinate  uses 
performance  and  self-presentation  behavior,  in  combination, 
to  affect  the  supervisor's  attributions  about  the  subordi- 
nate's dispositions  of  competence  and  likability.  These 
attributions  influence  the  supervisor's  evaluation  of  the 
subordinate's  performance.  The  evaluation,  in  turn,  deter- 
mines the  amount  of  favorable  outcomes  that  the  subordinate 
will  receive. 

The  link  between  performance  appraisal  and  subordinate 
outcomes  is  being  represented  by  broken  lines  in  Figure  2-1 
because  it  will  not  be  empirically  tested  as  part  of  this 
dissertation.  However,  the  relationship  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  model  and  will  be  included  in  the  theoretical 
discussion . 

Before  turning  to  the  linkages  in  the  model,  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  the  cognitive  and  motivational  bases 
of  self-presentation  in  organizational  settings.  In  the 
next  few  sections,  we  will  identify  the  cognitive  and  moti- 
vational dynamics  of  the  subordinate  and  supervisor  that 
make  sel f -pr esentat i on  possible. 


SUBORDINATE 
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Figure  2-1.  A Model  of  Assertive  Self-presentation  in 
Organizations. 
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The  Basis  of  Sel f-presentat i on  in  Organizations 
The  Self-concept  in  Organizations 

The  self-concept  of  an  organizational  member  contains 
representations  of  organizational  stimuli  in  the  form  of 
images,  prototypes,  scripts,  goals,  etc.  This  part  of  the 
self  will  be  referred  to  as  the  "organizational  self- 
concept."  These  structural  elements  of  the  organizational 
self-concept  shape  and  control  behavior  in  organizations 
through  various  intrapersonal  and  interpersonal  processes. 

Intrapersonal  processes  of  the  organizational  self- 
concept,  such  as  goal-setting,  sel f-reinf orcement  and  self- 
efficacy,  and  other  cognitive  and  motivational  dynamics, 
have  received  considerable  attention  in  organizational 
behavior  research  (e.g..  Brief  & Aldag,  1981;  Landy  & 

Becker,  1987;  Luthans  & Kreitner,  1985).  The  focus  here  is 
on  the  interpersonal  function  of  the  subordinate's  self 
which  controls  the  impressions  of  the  supervisor. 

The  Subordinate's  Self-presentation  Motives 

It  was  argued  previously  that  power  augmentation 
motives  drive  self -pr esentat i on  behavior;  self -pr esentat i on 
in  organizations  is  similarly  motivated.  To  show  how  power 
augmentation  motives  underlie  the  self-presentation  behavior 
of  subordinates,  it  is  necessary  to  link  sel f -presentat i on 
motivation  to  organizational  influence  processes. 

In  their  analysis  of  organizational  influence  pro- 
cesses, Allen  and  Porter  (1983)  view  organizations  as  a 
complex  interplay  of  interdependencies  among  organizational 
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members.  With  regard  to  the  supervisor-subordinate  rela- 
tionship, supervisors  are  dependent  on  their  subordinates 
for  the  subordinates'  good  performance.  What  supervisors  do 
and  can  do  to  influence  their  subordinates  to  achieve  good 
performance  has  extensively  been  studied  under  the  rubric  of 
"leadership."  What  we  are  concerned  about  is  the  other  side 
of  the  coin,  i.e.,  what  subordinates  do  to  influence  their 
supervisors  and  why  they  need  to  do  it. 

Subordinates  are  dependent  on  the  supervisor  for  the 
organizational  outcomes  mediated  by  the  supervisor  (e.g., 
pay  increases,  promotions,  transfers,  job  assignments)  and 
for  other  outcomes  that  the  supervisor  personally  possesses 
(e.g.,  feedback,  praise,  recognition,  latitude,  solicita- 
tions of  suggestions).  Luthans  and  Kreitner  (1985,  p. 127 ) 
provide  a detailed  list  of  on-the-job  rewards.  The  super- 
visor does  not  automatically  provide  these  outcomes;  the 
subordinate  must  obtain  them  through  adequate  performance. 
The  analysis  would  end  here  if  there  were  a simple  and  clear 
relationship  between  performance  and  outcomes.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  factors  that  complicate  this  relationship. 

Scarcity  of  organizational  resources.  Many  of  the 
organizationally  based  resources,  e.g.,  promotions,  pay 
increases,  are  scarce  and  subordinates  have  to  vie  with  each 
other  for  these  scarce  resources.  To  equitably  administer 


scarce  resources,  the  supervisor  may  have  to  distinguish 
among  employees  based  on  fine  performance  differences  that 
are  not  always  easily  discernible  (Pfeffer,  1981). 
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"Fuzziness"  in  defining  good  performance.  What  con- 
stitutes good  performance  is  not  always  clear.  For  all  but 
the  simplest  and  most  routine  tasks,  the  evaluation  of  per- 
formance is  affected  by  the  supervisor's  subjective  judg- 
ment. "Good"  implies  some  standard;  this  standard  is 
usually  set  by  the  supervisor  (Smith,  1976). 

Even  when  there  are  objective  indices  of  performance, 
the  supervisor  may  have  the  latitude  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
performance  by  including  "cooperation  with  others,"  "a  good 
attitude,"  and  other  such  criteria  that  require  subjective 
evaluation.  In  fact,  the  organizational  system  itself  may 
provide  this  degree  of  latitude  by  instituting  rating  scales 
that  call  for  evaluation  of  non-observable  behaviors.  The 
subordinate  is  dependent  on  the  supervisor's  favorable 
construction  of  what  constitutes  adequate  performance. 

In  many  cases,  subordinates  may  be  dependent  on  others 
for  their  final  output.  The  supervisor  in  such  cases  may  be 
faced  with  the  difficult  task  of  determining  an  individual 
subordinate's  contribution  to  the  group's  output.  In  order 
to  accurately  determine  the  individual's  contribution,  the 
supervisor  would  have  to  closely  monitor  the  performance  of 
each  subordinate  and  objectively  weigh  the  relative  contri- 
bution of  each  member  to  the  final  output.  Supervisors 
rarely  have  the  time  or  ability  to  monitor  individual 
performance  that  closely.  Rewards,  however,  are  generally 
given  on  an  individual  basis.  Without  objective  and 
accurate  information  at  hand,  the  supervisor  has  to  make  a 
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subjective  appraisal  of  an  individual  contribution  to  the 
final  product  (Goodman  & Fichman,  1983). 

Weak  reward  contingencies.  The  quid  pro  quo  for 
performance  cannot  be  entirely  encapsulated  in  policies  or 
procedures.  Even  with  organizationally  based  rewards,  much 
may  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  supervisor.  The  super- 
visor decides  on  which  behaviors  are  to  be  rewarded  and  the 
kind  and  amount  of  the  reward  to  be  given.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  personal  rewards,  which  are  totally  under 
the  supervisor's  control. 

Empirical  support  for  some  of  the  above  assertions 
comes  from  a survey  by  Bernardin  and  Villanova  (1986).  They 
asked  supervisors,  administrators,  and  subordinates  from  a 
variety  of  public  and  private  institutions  to  identify  major 
factors  affecting  appraisal  inaccuracy  on  a 5-point  scale, 
ranging  from  5=to  a great  extent  to  l=not  at  all.  Res- 
ponses with  a mean  of  3.0  or  higher  are  as  follows: 

Supervisors  and  administrators  both  felt  that  rating 
inaccuracies  were  due  to  a)  a lack  of  time  that  could  be 
devoted  to  performance  appraisal,  b)  not  considering  the 
appraisal  to  be  as  important  as  other  duties,  c)  rating 
certain  employees  higher  to  please  them,  d)  rating  employees 
higher  to  avoid  confrontations,  e)  rating  some  subordinates 
higher  because  of  friendship,  f)  the  discomfort  in  having  to 
evaluate  others,  g)  ambiguous  criteria  (e.g.,  personality 
traits)  on  which  to  rate,  and  h)  a lack  of  reward  to  the 
raters  for  accurate  rating. 
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Subordinates  attributed  rating  inaccuracies  to  a) 
personal  prejudices  against  certain  employees,  b)  a lack  of 
awareness  or  failure  to  consider  performance  factors  that 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  employee,  c)  an  insufficient 
sampling  of  ratee  behavior,  d)  a desire  to  please  other 
employees,  e)  friendships  with  some  ratees,  f)  ambiguous 
criteria,  g)  a failure  to  consider  all  the  important  aspects 
of  a ratee' s job,  and  h)  attaching  too  much  weight  to 
relatively  unimportant  performance  factors. 

The  results  of  this  study  underscore  the  point  that 
there  are  a host  of  reasons  why  the  appraisal  process  may 
not  work  as  intended.  Pertinent  to  this  dissertation  is  the 
fact  that  both  supervisors  and  subordinates  strongly  attri- 
buted inaccuracies  to  the  rater's  "favoritism"  and 
"friendship. " 

For  any  or  all  of  the  reasons  mentioned,  subordinates 
may  feel  that  they  must  influence  supervisors  in  some  way  to 
obtain  the  outcomes  they  desire.  One  way  is  to  perform 
adequately.  But  adequate  performance  may  not  be  enough;  to 
increase  the  likelihood  of  receiving  favorable  outcomes 
subordinates  may  engage  in  sel f -pr esentat i on  behavior. 

In  the  previous  chapter  and  in  this  one,  the  focus  has 
been  on  the  motivational  dynamics  of  the  subordinate.  That 
is,  we  have  tried  to  explain  what  motivates  the  subordinate 
to  engage  in  self-presentation  during  interactions  with  the 
supervisor.  The  supervisor,  however,  is  not  a passive 
target,  or  an  unwitting  recipient,  of  sel f -pr esentat i on 
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behavior.  We  next  turn  to  the  supervisor's  motivational 
and  cognitive  dynamics  that  facilitate  a subordinate's  self- 
presentation behavior. 

The  Supervisor's  Motivational  and  Cognitive  Dynamics 
The  supervisor's  social  needs 

The  supervisor  is  not  solely  concerned  with  ensuring 
adequate  task  performance  in  the  pursuit  of  organizational 
goals.  He  or  she  has  his  or  her  own  social  needs  (e.g., 
esteem  needs)  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  work  group.  The  super- 
visor may,  therefore,  desire,  encourage  or  expect  behaviors 
other  than  task  performance  (e.g.,  conformity  with  the 
supervisor's  opinions,  favors,  compliments,  or  praises)  to 
fulfill  these  social  needs. 

The  supervisor's  limited  information-processing  capacity 

Cognitive  theorists  (e.g..  Cantor  & Mischel,  1979; 
Taylor  & Crocker,  1981)  make  a strong  case  for  the  categori- 
cal representation  of  information  about  a person  in  the  form 
of  prototypes.  Because  individuals  have  a limited  cognitive 
capacity  to  store  and  process  the  barrage  of  information 
about  others  that  impinges  on  the  senses,  the  information 
must  be  organized  and  stored  economically.  This  is  done  by 
the  process  of  categorization.  A category  is  a "fuzzy  set" 
consisting  of  persons  that  possess  common  attributes. 
Information  about  an  person  is  examined  for  its  resemblance 
to  an  existing  category  and  is  stored  if  such  a category 
exists.  Membership  in  the  category  is  determined  by  resem- 
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blance  to  a prototype  (image  of  a typical  category  member) 
rather  than  by  the  possession  of  all  critical  attributes 
that  define  the  set. 

Information  storage  may  be  undertaken  automatically 
(called  the  automatic  process)  without  conscious  awareness. 
When  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  a person  to  an  existing 
category,  information  will  be  reevaluated  (called  the 
controlled  process).  This  reevaluation  may  involve  rede- 
fining categories,  recategorizing  persons,  or  attributing 
behavior  to  situational  causes. 

As  individuals  are  categorized  by  the  automatic 
process,  behavioral  specificity  is  lost.  Information 
recalled  about  individuals  tends  to  conform  to  prototypical 
attributes  including  category-relevant  behaviors  and 
dispositions.  Subsequent  evaluative  judgments  are  based  on 
the  attributes  of  the  category  in  which  persons  are  placed, 
rather  than  on  observed  behavior. 

It  seems  fair  to  assume  that  a supervisor  has  to  attend 
to  and  store  enormous  amounts  of  information  in  the  course 
of  duty.  Subordinates'  performance  is  only  part  of  that 
information.  Assuming  that  it  is  infeasible  to  record  this 
information  in  detail,  information  about  a subordinate's 
behavior  will  be  processed  and  stored  in  conveniently  broad 
categories.  Hence,  specific  information  is  lost  or  trans- 
formed during  this  process,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
supervisor  to  accurately  recall  the  information  during 
appraisal  (Feldman,  1981;  Ilgen  & Feldman,  1981). 
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Interaction  of  motivation  and  cognition 

Motivational  and  cognitive  forces  within  a supervisor 
interact  in  a way  that  makes  sel f-pr esent a t i on  by  subordi- 
nates effective.  Cognitive  lapses  provide  a predisposing 
condition,  while  motivational  factors  precipitate  the 
particular  performance  evaluation.  Cognitive  distortions 
occur  because  of  information  overload,  delay  in  recall  of 
specific  performance  behaviors,  the  fuzziness  of  what 
constitutes  effective  performance,  and  other  similar 
cognitive  factors.  It  is  cognitively  easier  for  the 
supervisor  to  hold  information  about  a subordinate  in  terms 
of  broad  dispositions  than  it  is  to  hold  information  about 
specific  performance  behaviors.  In  addition  to  the  cogni- 
tive difficulty  of  retaining  specific  information  about  each 
subordinate  over  a long  period  of  time,  motivational  forces 
within  a supervisor  may  affect  the  cognitive  process.  As  we 
have  seen,  a supervisor  has  social  needs  too.  A subordinate 
may  exploit  the  cognitive  fuzziness  of  performance  infor- 
mation by  catering  to  the  supervisor's  social  needs  and,  in 
return,  encourage  the  supervisor  to  cognitively  distort  this 
information  in  the  subordinate's  favor. 

As  a result  of  the  subordinate's  behavior,  a supervisor 
may  selectively  recall  the  subordinate's  behavior.  That  is, 
the  supervisor  may  remember  only  positive  features  of  the 
subordinate's  behavior  and  forget  negative  ones.  Minor 
accomplishments  of  a subordinate  may  be  enhanced;  achieve- 
ments may  even  be  conjured  up,  when  none  actually  existed. 
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We  will  explicate  this  further  when  discussing  self- 
presentation and  performance  appraisal. 

In  sum,  the  Jones  and  Pittman  (1982,  p.235)  analysis  of 
self-presentation,  discussed  on  page  20  of  this  disserta- 
tion, can  be  applied  to  organizational  settings  as  follows: 


1.  The  [subordinate]  wants  to  make  secure  or  to  aug- 
ment his  power  to  derive  favorable  outcomes  from  the 

[ supervisor ] . 

2.  The  desired  growth  or  consolidation  of  power  may  or 
may  not  be  directed  toward  these  outcomes  in  the  immediate 
future.  [The  subordinate]  may  invest  his  strategic  outcomes 
in  a "power  bank,"  whose  resources  may  be  tapped  in  unspeci- 
fied future  encounters  with  the  supervisor. 

3.  The  [subordinate's]  getting  the  kind  of  power  he 
wants  will  be  facilitated  if  the  [the  supervisor]  has  a 
certain  impression  of  [the  subordinate]. 

4.  Creating  that  impression  will  be  easy  or  difficult 
depending  on  [the  subordinate's]  resources,  which  in  turn 
are  defined  by  [the  subordinate's]  cognitive  and  behavioral 
capacities  within  the  settings  available  for  interaction 
with  [the  supervisor]. 

5.  The  linkage  of  a particular  power  motive  with  the 
self-presentational  features  of  social  behavior  is  mediated 
by  cognitive  processes  in  the  sel f -pr esent i ng  [subordinate]. 
The  behavior  is  further  shaped  by  moral  or  evaluative 
constraints.  The  complex  interaction  of  motive,  cognition, 
and  morality  determines  the  choice  of  self-presentational 
strategies.  (Adapted  from  Jones  & Pittman,  1982,  p.  235) 


Although  the  Jones  and  Pittman  (1982)  formulation  can 
be  easily  adapted  to  fit  an  organizational  setting,  the 
transcription  is  incomplete  because  of  the  overemphasis  on 
the  actor.  The  supervisor's  cognition  and  motivation  have 
also  be  included  in  the  analysis,  as  we  have  done.  In  the 
following  sections,  we  will  attempt  to  support  the  linkages 
of  the  model  with  relevant  theory  and  research. 
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The  Performance-Performance  Appraisal  Relationship 

Our  model  suggests  that  the  relationship  between  actual 
performance  and  performance  appraisal  is  not  simple  and 
direct.  The  relationship  is  mediated  by  general  categori- 
zations of  the  subordinate  in  terms  of  attributions  about 
the  subordinate's  dispositions.  This  position  is  consonant 
with  some  aspects  of  cognitive  theories  of  the  performance 
appraisal  process  (e.g.,  Feldman,  1981;  Ilgen  and  Feldman, 
1983),  but  differs  in  others.  This  position  also  addresses 
some  issues  that  are  not  traditionally  researched  in  the 
performance  appraisal  area. 

Comprehensive  treatments  of  the  performance  appraisal 
literature  (e.g.,  Bernardin  & Beatty,  1984;  Landy  & Farr, 
1980,  1983)  indicate  that  research  and  theory  are  biased 
towards  the  supervisor  and  rating  instruments.  The  lack  of 
a high  correlation  between  objective  measures  of  performance 
and  the  appraisal  of  that  performance  has  generally  been 
attributed  to  faulty  instrumentation,  characteristics  of 
raters  and  ratees,  contextual  factors,  process  variables, 
cognitive  lapses  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor,  or  some 
interaction  among  these  variables. 

Reviewers  of  the  performance  appraisal  literature 
(e.g.,  Bernardin  & Beatty,  1984;  Landy  & Farr,  1980,  1983), 
have  clustered  the  evidence  into  broad  groups  of  variables 
that  have  been  traditionally  studied  in  this  area.  One  group 
of  studies  concentrates  on  rating  formats  including  rating 
systems  (e.g.,  graphic  rating  scales,  BARS,  forced-choice 
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methods)  and  rating  dimensions  (e.g.,  number  of  response 
categories,  anchors).  A second  group  looks  at  rater  char- 
acteristics like  personal  factors  (e.g.,  age,  gender,  cogni- 
tive complexity),  rater  types  (self,  superior,  subordinate, 
and  peer),  knowledge  of  the  ratee,  and  knowledge  of  the  job. 
A third  group  examines  ratee  characteristics  such  as  age, 
gender,  race,  and  ability.  Another  group  of  studies  deals 
with  contextual  variables  like  organization  type,  job  type, 
level,  and  job  difficulty.  Researchers  who  study  process 
variables  have  been  mainly  concerned  with  rating  errors 
(e.g.,  halo,  leniency,  central  tendency). 

Cognitive  theories  of  performance  appraisal  (e.g., 
Feldman,  1981),  use  a computer  analogy  to  explain  the 
performance  appraisal  process.  According  to  these  theories, 
the  supervisor's  mind  is  like  a computer,  albeit  a fallible 
one,  in  which  information  about  a subordinate's  performance 
is  lost  or  distorted  in  the  process  of  appraising  perfor- 
mance. Information-processing  lapses  may  occur  at  any  time 
when  the  supervisor  selects,  organizes,  stores,  or  recalls 
the  performance  information. 

The  computer  model  overemphasizes  cognitive  processes. 
While  it  may  be  true  that  they  forget  and  distort  perfor- 
mance information,  supervisors  are  not  mere  computers  with 
faulty  or  limited  information-processing  capabi 1 i t i es . Some 
of  the  losses  and  distortions  of  information  may  be  caused 
by  an  interaction  between  cognitive  and  motivational 
factors,  as  discussed  in  the  previous  section. 
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Also,  traditional  approaches  assign  a passive  role  to 
the  subordinate  in  the  appraisal  process.  Our  model 
suggests  that  a subordinate  actively  attempts  to  influence 
the  appraisal  process  by  managing  the  supervisor's  attri- 
butions about  the  subordinate's  dispositions.  A subordi- 
nate's behavior  may  influence  the  way  that  performance  in- 
formation is  attended  to,  categorized,  stored,  and  recalled. 
This  is  done  by  using  self -pr esentat i on  techniques. 

Performance,  Self-promotion  and  Competence  Attributions 
Performance  and  Attributions  of  Competence 

In  the  dyadic  relationship  between  subordinate  and 
supervisor,  the  subordinate  proactively  tries  to  create 
certain  favorable  attributions  about  his  or  her  disposi- 
tions. In  the  job  context,  the  key  attribution  desired  is 
that  of  "competence."  One  primarily  wishes  to  be  considered 
competent  because  that  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  continued 
employment  an  organization.  Moreover,  competence  generally 
leads  to  favorable  organizational  outcomes  such  as  promo- 
tions and  pay  increases,  and  to  supervisory  outcomes  like 
praise,  recognition,  latitude,  and  support  (see  Podsakoff, 
1982,  for  extensive  research  evidence  to  support  this). 

The  best  way  to  induce  competence  attributions  is  by 
performing  adequately  or  well.  Especially  when  objective 
measures  of  performance  exist,  it  would  be  difficult  for  a 
supervisor  to  totally  distort  performance  information  that 
is  superlative.  Performance  information  is  more  easily  dis- 
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torted  when  performance  is  barely  average,  below  par,  or 
when  it  is  not  easy  to  detect  differences  in  performance 
among  members. 

Self -pr omot i on  and  Attributions  of  Competence 

Good  performance  is  the  chief  way  to  create  and  main- 
tain an  image  of  competence.  But,  for  reasons  discussed 
earlier,  good  performance  alone  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  attribution  of  competence.  The  subordinate  may 
choose  to  enhance  attributions  of  competence  by  promoting 
his  or  her  image  of  effectiveness. 

From  the  subordinate's  point  of  view,  supervisors 
appraise  performance  infrequently,  not  all  instances  of 
performance  are  observable  or  are  observed  by  the  super- 
visor, criteria  on  which  to  rate  performance  are  ambiguous, 
supervisors  weigh  unimportant  factors  too  heavily  and  remem- 
ber recent  behaviors  more  accurately  than  earlier  ones 
(Bernardin  & Villanova,  1986).  The  subordinate  has  to  do 
something  to  remind  the  supervisor  that  the  subordinate  had 
performed,  or  was  capable  of,  performing  well;  the  subordi- 
nate can  use  sel f -pr omot i on  to  jog  the  supervisor's  memory. 
When  work  is  interdependent  but  the  supervisor  has  to  make 
individual  ratings,  the  subordinate  has  to  apprise  the 
supervisor  of  the  his  or  her  contribution  to  the  success  of 
the  task;  sel f-pr omot i on  may  seem  necessary. 

The  sel f -promoter  claims  competence  in  matters  of 
effort,  skill,  ability,  or  knowledge  to  win  the  supervisor's 
admiration  and  respect.  The  subordinate  may  make  claims 
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about  job-related  skills,  abilities,  accomplishments,  or 
knowledge  or  about  extraneous  issues  like  education  and 
other  achievements.  The  subordinate  can  also  claim  com- 
petence in  a previous  job  or  assignment  in  another  organi- 
zation. Claims  are  verbal  means  of  self-promotion.  The 
sel f-pr omoter  can  also  display  credentials  like  certifi- 
cates, diplomas,  or  letters  of  recommendation  to  supplement 
competence  claims.  The  subordinate  can  claim  competence  in 
the  form  of  entitlements  or  enhancements  (Tedeschi  & Norman, 
1985).  The  former  involves  making  claims  that  are  totally 
unmerited  (e.g.,  claiming  possession  of  an  academic  degree 
that  was  not  earned).  This,  of  course,  is  highly  risky  and 
would  only  be  used  when  the  target  has  no  means  of  discon- 
firming  the  claim.  The  latter  involves  "stretching  the 
truth"  a little  by  taking  more  credit  than  is  actually 
deserved.  Thus,  a subordinate  may  align  himself  with  a 
project  that  is  already  under  way  and  has  the  potential  of 
being  successful.  Or,  in  a joint  project,  the  subordinate 
may  suggest  that  she  did  most  of  the  work.  Claims  about 
performance  for  which  objective  measures  exist  are 
di sconf  i rmable  immediately  and  may,  therefore,  not  be  used 
by  the  discerning  sel f-pr omoter . 

A sel f -promoter  runs  the  risk  that  this  strategy  might 
result  in  negative  attributions  like  boastful,  fraudulent, 
conceited.  Two  features  could  ameliorate  the  chances  of 
success.  The  self-pr omoter  could  claim  ineptitude  in  unim- 
portant skills  to  offset  the  impression  of  being  boastful. 
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Another  useful  approach  is  to  have  others  bolster  one's 
image.  In  the  work  group,  the  latter  strategy  may  not  be 
available  if  colleagues  compete  for  scarce  resources. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  no  research  has  been  done 
on  sel f -pr omot i on  in  organizations,  either  in  the  field  or 
in  laboratory  simulations.  Wortman  and  Linsenmeier  (1977) 
review  a number  of  organizational  studies  which  have  some 
bearing  on  the  self -pr omot i on  behavior  of  job  applicants  in 
the  recruitment  situation.  These  studies  generally  show 
that  it  is  in  the  job  applicant's  interest  to  engage  in 
sel f -pr omot i on . There  are  no  studies  of  sel f -pr omot i on  on 
the  subordinate-supervisor  relationship.  The  preceding 
argument  was  based  solely  on  the  theoretical  writings  of 
Jones  and  Pittman  (1982);  data  from  this  dissertation  may 
provide  some  evidence  of  its  validity. 

Performance  and  Self-promotion 

The  relationship  between  performance  and  self- 
promotion is  complex.  It  would  seem  that  subordinates  who  do 
not  perform  well  are  more  likely  to  need  sel f -pr omot i on  than 
those  who  do.  However,  the  sel f -promoter ' s dilemma  is  that 
poor  performance  would  undermine  the  credibility  of  the 
claims,  even  in  matters  not  related  to  current  job  perfor- 
mance. But  the  average  or  poor  performer,  in  need  of  compe- 
tence claims,  can  hardly  afford  to  play  down  his  or  her 
effort  to  appear  modest.  The  greatest  probability  of 
success  lies  in  using  indirect  and  subtle  forms  of  self- 
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is  not  likely  to  succeed  without  a performance  base. 

Only  an  excellent  performer  can  afford  to  be  modest. 
In  fact,  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  if  others 
already  have  strong  attributions  of  competence  about  the 
actor,  behaving  modestly  serves  to  enhance  the  existing 
positive  attribution  (Baumeister  & Jones,  1978).  Thus,  a 
subordinate  who  is  known  to  be  an  excellent  performer  has 
more  to  gain  by  being  modest  (a  form  of  impression 
management  itself)  than  by  engaging  in  sel f-pr omot i on . 

In  a laboratory  study,  Stires  and  Jones  (1969) 
simulated  the  supervisor-subordinate  relationship  and  had 
subordinate  subjects  describe  themselves  to  a potential 
supervisor.  Subordinate  dependence  was  manipulated;  non- 
dependent subjects  behaved  more  modestly  than  dependent 
ones.  This  indirectly  supports  the  modesty  contention  in 
that  a good  performer,  who  is  not  dependent  on  the 
supervisor  for  non-contingent  rewards,  does  not  need  to  be 
self-promoting. 

Apparently,  the  relationships  among  performance,  self 
promotion,  and  attributions  of  competence  cannot  be  simply 
specified.  The  relationships  seem  to  behave  differently  a 
different  levels  of  performance.  The  following  proposi- 
tions attempt  to  model  the  complexity  by  breaking  down  the 
relationship  between  sel f -pr omot i on  and  attributions  of 
competence  according  to  the  level  of  performance. 
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Propositions 

Pi:  An  employee's  performance  will  be  positively  related  to 

attributions  of  competence.  Employees  with  higher 
performance  will  be  judged  more  competent  by  their 
superv isors . 

P2:  The  effect  of  an  employee's  sel f -pr omot i on  behavior  on 

the  supervisor's  attributions  about  the  employee's 
competence  will  depend  on  the  employee's  level  of 
performance,  as  follows: 

a)  For  highly  performing  subordinates,  greater  amounts 
of  sel f -promot i on  will  lead  to  lower  attributions  of 
competence  (modesty  effect)  . 

b)  For  moderately  performing  subordinates,  a greater 
amount  of  self -pr omot i on  will  lead  to  better  compe- 
tence attributions,  but  only  up  to  a point; 
increasing  amounts  of  sel f-pr omot i on  will  lead  to 
lower  competence  attributions  by  the  supervisor. 

c)  For  subordinates  whose  performance  is  low,  a greater 
amount  of  sel f -promot i on  will  lead  to  better  compe- 
tence attributions,  but  only  up  to  a point; 
increasing  amounts  of  sel f -promot i on  will  lead  to 
lower  competence  attributions  by  the  supervisor. 


Ingratiation  and  Attributions  of  Liking 
Attributions  of  Liking 

A secondary  attribution  sought  in  the  supervisor- 
subordinate  relationship  is  the  attribution  of  being 
"likable."  A subordinate  who  is  affable  and  cooperative 
helps  to  smooth  the  tensions  that  invariably  occur  in 
working  life  and  makes  the  supervisor's  job  easier.  Such  a 
subordinate  will  be  liked.  A subordinate  who  is  competent, 
but  who  is  also  irascible  and  unhelpful  otherwise,  could 
disrupt  the  work  of  others  and  make  a supervisor's  job 
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A supervisor  would,  more  likely  than  not,  reward  a 
subordinate  who  is  likable.  There  is  a considerable  body  of 
research  on  interpersonal  attraction  to  support  the  notion 
that  persons  who  are  liked  will  be  rewarded  (Lott  & Lott, 
1985).  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  subordinate's  interest  to 
induce  attributions  of  likability. 

A subordinate  may  need  to  supplement  and  buttress  good 
performance  for  the  same  reasons  that  he  or  she  engaged  in 
self-promotion.  Unlike  the  attribution  of  competence, 
however,  the  attribution  of  likability  would  have  a weaker 
impact  on  achieving  desired  outcomes,  assuming  that  the 
supervisor  places  a higher  value  on  good  performance  than  on 
non-performance  behavior. 

The  attribution  of  being  a likable  person  can  be 
created  by  ingratiation.  Ingratiating  behaviors  include 
agreeing  with  the  opinions  of  the  other  person,  doing 
favors,  and  making  enhancing  statements  about  another 
(flattery);  these  subcategories  will  be  reviewed  separately. 
Conforming  With  the  Supervisor's  Opinions  (Yes-man) 

That  similarity  of  beliefs,  values,  and  attitudes 
fosters  liking  and  affection  has  been  established  with  an 
overwhelming  amount  of  empirical  support  (Byrne,  1971).  The 
strategy  works  because  it  increases  the  target's  confidence 
in  her  own  beliefs  and  validates  her  view  of  the  world. 

Reviewing  the  experimental  evidence  on  ingratiation, 
Jones  and  Wortman  (1973)  found  that  subjects  who  expressed 
agreement  with  the  target  were  generally  liked  better  than 
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those  who  differed.  In  addition,  the  studies  indicate  that 
the  ingratiator  will  be  more  successful  a)  if  agreement  is 
mixed  with  disagreement,  b)  if  the  ingratiator  first 
expresses  disagreement  and  switches  to  agreement,  c)  if  the 
ingratiator  agrees  after  some  else  has  disagreed,  d)  if 
agreement  is  on  counter-normative  issues  (most  people  would 
disagree),  and  e)  if  the  ingratiator  disagrees  on  trivial 
issues  but  agrees  on  important  issues.  In  all,  the  results 
indicate  that  moderate  and  selective  use  of  the  strategy 
will  be  more  successful. 

In  organizations,  a subordinate  who  expresses  agreement 
with  the  values  and  attitudes  of  the  supervisor  will  be 
viewed  with  affection.  A supervisor  might  seek  conformity 
on  the  way  the  work  should  be  done.  The  subordinate  may 
consistently  agree  with  the  supervisor  to  seem  cooperative 
and  be  liked.  Or,  a subordinate  may  conform  with  the  super- 
visors view's  on  important  work  matters  but  disagree  on 
unimportant  ones,  to  avoid  the  impression  of  being  a "yes- 
person  . " 


A subordinate  who  always  conforms  to  the  opinions  of 
the  supervisor  may  elicit  negative  comments  from  others.  A 
yes-man  (or  yes-person)  is  a typical  name  given  to  a person 
who  conforms  slavishly;  other  attributions  created  are  weak, 
spineless,  and  so  on. 

Doing  Favors 

In  most  circumstances,  a person  who  does  a favor  for 
another  will  be  liked.  There  are,  however,  some  limits  to 
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this  general  theorem.  Doing  someone  a favor  usually  creates 
an  obligation  requiring  the  recipient  to  respond  at  another 
time.  If  the  favor  was  unsolicited,  the  recipient  may  feel 
uncomfortable  by  the  obligation  created,  in  that  the 
latter's  freedom  not  to  respond  is  diminished  (Brehm  & Cole, 
1966)  . 

The  evidence  from  laboratory  studies  on  favor  doing 
indicates  that  this  strategy  will  be  successful  and  will 
arouse  greater  affection  if  a)  the  help  is  deliberately, 
rather  than  accidentally,  given,  b)  the  favor  is  done  at 
some  cost  to  the  donor,  and  c)  the  favor  takes  place  in  cir- 
cumstances appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
between  the  donor  and  donee  (Jones  & Wortman,  1973). 

In  organizations,  a subordinate  would  be  less  likely  to 
do  the  supervisor  a favor  off-the-job,  but  might  be  ever- 
willing  to  take  on  additional  responsibilities  which  would 
make  it  look  like  the  activities  were  within  the  call  of 
duty.  Apple-polisher  and  sycophant  are  among  the  negative 
terms  used  to  describe  the  subordinate  who  overuses  this 
strategy. 

Enhancing  the  Supervisor  (Flattery) 

A third  way  to  make  oneself  attractive  to  another  is 
compliment  the  person  on  his  or  her  attributes.  Few  people 
are  impervious  to  praise,  flattery,  and  approbation.  A 
number  of  studies  (e.g.,  Aronson  & Linder,  1965;  Jones  et 
al.,  1962;  Mettee,  1971)  show  that  subjects  express  a liking 
for  persons  who  approve  of  them.  Jones  and  Wortman  (1973), 
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summarizing  a number  of  studies,  list  the  conditions  under 
which  flattery  will  lead  to  a greater  liking  of  the  ingra- 
tiator.  An  ingratiator  will  be  more  successful  when  a) 
dependence  on  the  target  is  not  salient,  b)  the  ingratiator 
uses  praise  sparingly,  rather  than  all  the  time,  c)  the 
ingratiator  is  not  viewed  as  a person  who  always  says  nice 
things  about  everyone,  d)  the  compliment  is  not  triggered  by 
the  situations  or  by  normative  concerns,  e)  the  compliment 
is  delivered  on  behalf  of  the  ingratiator  by  a third  party, 
f)  the  compliment  is  not  blatantly  false,  g)  the  compliments 
are  blended  with  criticism  on  minor  and  unimportant  attri- 
butes, provided  the  praise  follows  the  criticism,  and  h)  the 
ingratiator  asks  for  advice,  thereby  acknowledging  the 
target's  superior  knowledge. 

A subordinate  can  also  use  the  above  strategies  to 
enhance  the  supervisor's  self-esteem.  He  may  praise  the 
supervisor  on  work-related  attributes  or  on  extraneous 
qualities  like  the  supervisor's  appearance  and  family.  The 
latter  tactics  would  be  less  susceptible  to  perceptions  of 
an  ulterior  motive. 

All  in  all,  it  appears  that  there  is  ample  evidence 
from  laboratory  studies  to  show  that  ingratiating  behaviors 
arouse  emotions  of  affection  and  attributions  of  likability. 
The  ingratiating  subordinate  is  faced  with  a similar  dilemma 
as  is  the  sel f -pr omoter . The  subordinate  who  needs  the 
fruits  of  ingratiation  most  is  also  most  likely  to  be  viewed 
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as  having  an  ulterior  motive.  Hence,  ingratiation  is  likely 
to  be  more  effective  at  moderate  than  at  high  or  low  levels. 
Propositions 

P3:  Employees  who  use  ingratiation  behaviors,  such  as  doing 

favors  for  their  supervisor,  flattering  the  supervisor, 
and  agreeing  with  the  supervisor  will  be  liked  by  their 
supervisor,  but  only  up  to  a point.  Too  much  ingra- 
tiation will  lead  to  being  less  liked  by  the 
supervisor . 

Relationship  Between  Competence  and  Liking  Attributions 
Attributions  of  competence  and  likability  are  not 
independent  of  each  other.  There  may  be  a spill-over  effect 
from  one  attribution  to  another.  That  is,  attributions  of 
competence  may  induce  attributions  of  liking,  and  vice 
versa . 

From  Competence  to  Liking 

It  is,  perhaps,  easy  to  see  how  an  attribution  of 
competence  could  also  induce  an  attribution  of  liking.  A 
supervisor's  performance  is,  in  good  part,  measured  by  the 
extent  to  which  he  or  she  can  obtain  high  levels  of  perfor- 
mance from  subordinates.  To  the  extent  that  the  super- 
visor's rewards  are  contingent  on  the  performance  of  his  or 
her  subordinates,  competent  subordinates  will  be  liked. 

In  a role-playing  situation.  Wall  and  Adams  (1974) 
manipulated  the  effectiveness  of  salesmen.  Subjects  acting 
as  the  sales  director  rated  effective  salesmen  better  on 
personal  qualities  too,  although  there  was  no  objective 
evidence  available  on  these  factors. 
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This  relationship  may  not  always  hold.  A highly 
performing  subordinate  may  be  supercilious  about  the  high 
performance.  Another  high  performer  may  be  dissatisfied 
because  she  believes  a promotion  has  been  long  overdue;  she 
could  make  the  supervisor's  life  miserable.  Similarly,  a 
poor  performer  may  be  "just  a nice  guy,"  and  try  especially 
hard  to  get  on  the  supervisor's  good  side. 

From  Liking  to  Competence 

A similar  process  occurs  from  an  attribution  of  liking 
to  an  attribution  of  competence.  A subordinate  who  is  liked 
for  non-task  reasons  may  be  viewed  as  competent.  A subordi- 
nate who  is  helpful  and  cooperative  will  be  considered  com- 
petent to  the  extent  that  helpfulness  and  cooperation  are 
also  included  as  components  of  competence  or  effectiveness. 
As  pointed  out  in  a previous  argument,  the  supervisor  may  be 
motivated  in  failing  to  make  a distinction  between  task- 
related  and  non-task  helpfulness.  Since  the  ingratiation 
behavior  caters  to  the  supervisor's  social  needs,  the  super- 
visor would  tend  to  cognitively  distort  the  subordinate's 
actual  behavior.  An  impression  that  a subordinate  is  help- 
ful and  cooperative  could  generalize  to,  or  at  the  very 
least  affect,  an  impression  of  competence. 

Extensive  studies  on  the  "halo"  rating  error  (see 
reviews  by  Bernardin  & Beatty,  1984;  Landy  & Farr,  1983) 
strongly  support  the  1 i k i ng-to-competence  link.  These 
studies  show  inflated  correlations  between  ratings  of  job 
performance  and  ratings  of  non-performance  dimensions  (e.g.. 
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personality  and  attitudes)  or  between  ratings  of  performance 
on  one  dimension  to  ratings  on  another  dimension.  These 
correlations  are  higher  than  warranted  by  actual  ratee 
behavior  and  indicate  that  raters  (supervisors)  generalize 
across  dimensions. 

Borman  (1975)  systematically  manipulated  the  variance 
across  dimensions  in  vignettes  of  performance.  Even  with 
instructions  to  avoid  halo, it  was  found  that  the  variances 
of  the  subjects'  ratings  were  significantly  lower  than  the 
actual  variances. 

There  is  additional  experimental  evidence  to  support 
the  idea  that  attributions  of  likability  lead  to  attribu- 
tions of  competence.  In  an  organizational  simulation 
conducted  by  Baskett  (1973),  subjects  completed  an  attitude 
survey  and  then  evaluated  a potential  candidate  for  the  post 
of  vice  president  based  on  a dossier  containing  the  candi- 
dates views.  Responses  of  the  fictional  candidate  were 
varied  to  indicate  high  or  low  agreement  with  the  subject's 
attitudes  (opinion-conformity;  ingratiation).  Subjects 
rated  candidates  who  had  similar  opinions  as  being  more 
competent  than  the  objective  evidence  showed,  recommended 
them  more  strongly  for  the  position,  and  suggested  higher 
salaries  be  given  to  them. 

Subjects,  in  a laboratory  experiment  conducted  by 
Regan,  Straus,  and  Fazio  (1974),  interacted  with  a con- 
federate in  a game  of  skill.  Prior  to  the  game,  half  the 
subjects  were  induced  to  like  the  confederate,  while  the 
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other  half  were  induced  to  dislike  her.  The  confederate's 
performance  was  varied;  objective  evidence  of  the  perfor- 
mance was  clearly  visible.  In  the  liking  condition,  sub- 
jects rated  the  confederate  as  being  more  skillful  than  the 
objective  evidence  provided. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  in  a study  by  Kipnis  and 
Vanderveer  (1971).  Kipnis  and  Vanderveer  (1971)  had 
subjects  believe  they  were  supervising  students  who  were 
engaged  in  performing  a task  in  another  room.  Subjects 
received  bogus  notes  from  their  subordinates  and  information 
about  their  performance  level.  One  of  two  average  workers 
sent  ingratiating  notes  offering  to  help  the  supervisor,  if 
needed  and  letting  the  supervisor  know  that  he  thought  the 
supervisor  was  a nice  guy.  Subjects  gave  equally  high 
ratings  to  a superior  worker  and  the  ingratiating  worker 
with  average  performance.  The  non- i ngr at i at i ng  average 
performer  received  significantly  lower  ratings  and  a lesser 
number  of  promises  of  pay  raises.  These  studies  indicate 
that  behaviors  designed  to  induce  liking  may  spill  over  to 
affect  attributions  of  competence. 

Park  et  al.  (1986)  believe  that  the  performance 
appraisal  process  is  determined  by  an  interaction  between 
cognition  and  affect.  If  information  fits  with  a category, 
the  affective  features  of  that  category  will  be  automati- 
cally elicited.  Conversely,  if  an  affect  associated  with  a 
category  is  experienced,  it  will  elicit  information  about 
the  category  during  recall.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
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effective  performance  will  be  associated  with  positive 
affect  of  liking.  When  a subordinate  does  something  to 
trigger  the  positive  affect  of  liking  (e.g.,  by  engaging  in 
ingratiation),  instances  of  effective  performance  may  be 
elicited  during  appraisal.  Thus,  the  positive  affect 
associated  with  competence  and  liking  combine  to  determine 
the  rating  that  a subordinate  receives. 

Propositions 

P4:  Employees  who  are  perceived  as  being  competent  will 

also  be  liked  by  their  supervisors. 

P5:  Employees  who  are  liked  by  their  supervisor  will  also 

be  perceived  as  being  competent. 

Performance,  Attributions,  and  Appraisal 
Previous  sections  described  the  link  between  the 
subordinate's  behavior  and  the  attributions  made  by  the 
supervisor.  This  section  takes  the  process  a step  further 
to  examine  now  the  attributions  induced  by  the  subordinate 
affect  the  supervisor's  appraisal  behavior.  That  is,  how 
attributions  of  competence  and  liking  affect  performance 
ratings  made  by  a supervisor. 

Cognitive  theorists  have  argued  convincingly  that 
performance  information  is  likely  to  be  stored  in  broad 
categories.  The  nature  of  these  categories,  though,  are 
less  well  established.  One  possible  explanation  is  that 
these  categories  are  defined  by  the  subordinates'  disposi- 
tions. Thus,  information  about  good  performance  will  be 
assigned  to  a "competent  subordinate"  category;  information 
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about  helping  and  cooperation  will  be  stored  in  a "likable 
subordinate"  category. 

At  the  time  when  a supervisor  is  required  to  appraise 
performance,  these  categories  become  most  salient  and  she 
will  use  information  from  them  to  determine  the  ratings. 

This  does  not  assume  that  competence  and  likability  are  the 
only  categories  that  she  will  use;  they  do  seem  to  be  the 
most  relevant  for  the  task  at  hand. 

Attributions  of  competence  and  liking  will  jointly 
influence  the  appraisal  behavior.  In  simple  terms,  a super- 
visor's rating  of  a subordinate's  effectiveness  will  be 
directly  proportional  to  the  extent  the  supervisor  likes 
(attribution  of  likability)  or  respects  (attributions  of 
competence)  the  subordinate. 

When  objective  measures  of  performance  are  available, 
the  supervisor  cannot  ignore  that  information  and  use  only 
generalized  attributions.  While  rating  performance,  the 
supervisor  will  recall  this  information,  to  the  extent 
possible.  At  this  point,  cognitive  lapses  and  motivational 
influences  interact  to  determine  the  rating  given.  Thus, 
the  supervisor  is  not  likely  to  rate  a very  high  performer 
as  being  very  low,  and  vice  versa.  The  subordinate's  self- 
presentation behavior  shades  the  rating.  Those  who  engage 
in  self-presentation  behavior  are  rated  a little  higher  than 
those  who  do  not,  subject  to  the  conditions  that  we  have 
discussed.  The  performance  itself  is  not  totally  ignored, 
and  will  have  its  impact  on  the  supervisor's  rating. 
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P6:  Supervisors  will  give  higher  ratings  to  high  performers 

than  to  moderate  or  low  performers. 

P7 : Subordinates  who  are  considered  competent  will  receive 

higher  performance  ratings. 

P8:  Subordinates  who  are  liked  will  receive  higher 

performance  ratings. 

The  Appr a i sal -Out comes  Link 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  we  indicated  that  the 
linkages  to  subordinate  outcomes  were  being  omitted  from 
this  dissertation.  Accordingly,  no  predictions  regarding 
outcomes  will  be  made.  The  following  discussion  is  only 
intended  to  complete  the  theoretical  exposition  of  the 
proposed  model. 

Of  the  several  purposes  for  which  performance  appraisal 
information  may  be  used,  one  is  the  disbursement  of 
organizationally  based  outcomes  such  as  promotions  and  pay 
increases.  These  organizationally  based  outcomes,  however, 
are  rarely  determined  by  appraisal  information  alone.  Much 
of  the  disbursement  of  these  outcomes  is  governed  by  non- 
merit determinants  like  tenure  and  company  policy.  A 
supervisor's  control  over  these  outcomes  may  be  limited. 
Hence,  we  may  assume  that  the  link  between  self-presentation 
and  organizational  outcomes  is  weak. 

A supervisor,  though,  has  at  his  or  her  disposal  a 
number  of  outcomes  desired  by  the  subordinate.  Feedback, 
praise,  recognition,  latitude,  support  are  among  those 
within  the  supervisor's  control  (Graen  & Scandura,  1987; 
Luthans  & Kreitner,  1985).  The  contention  of  this  model  is 
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that  these  outcomes  are  disbursed  to  the  subordinate 
following  the  appraisal  of  performance  (formal  or  informal). 
A subordinates  will  receive  personally  based  outcomes 
according  to  the  degree  of  his  or  her  perceived  effective- 
ness. Perceived  effectiveness,  in  turn,  is  derived  from 
attributions  of  competence  and  likability.  In  the  following 
subsections,  we  will  review  the  evidence  that  relates 
subordinate  and  supervisory  behavior  to  the  outcomes 
received  by  the  subordinate. 

The  Leader-Member-Exchange  Research 

Graen  and  his  associates  have  developed  a model  to 
describe  the  exchange  process  that  takes  place  between  a 
subordinate  and  a supervisor  (Graen  & Scandura,  1987).  In 
essence,  the  model  proposes  that  the  quality  of  the  leader- 
member  exchange  (LMX)  is  characterized  by  trust,  inter- 
action, support,  and  the  amount  of  informal  rewards.  The 
quality  of  the  LMX  distinguishes  between  in-groups  (high 
quality)  and  out-groups  (low  quality).  The  former  receive 
greater  informal  rewards  than  the  latter. 

According  to  the  model  (Graen  & Cashman,  1975),  quality 
of  the  LMX  leads  to  better  objective  performance.  In  a 
recent  review  of  the  research  on  the  LMX,  Dienesch  and  Liden 
(1986)  found  only  partial  support  for  this  relationship. 
Research  with  supervisory  ratings  of  performance  fare 
better:  a consistently  strong  relationship  between  the  LMX 
(completed  by  subordinates)  and  supervisory  ratings. 
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The  LMX  model  is  relevant  to  our  model  because  of  the 
linkage  between  subordinate  behavior  and  informal  outcomes. 
Our  view  differs  from  the  LMX  model  on  two  counts.  One  is 
the  ordering  of  performance  and  outcomes  in  the  LMX  model; 
the  other  is  the  issue  of  what  influences  the  quality  of  the 
LMX.  The  ordering  of  the  variables  can  be  easily  recon- 
ciled. Since  the  LMX  model  is  supposedly  a reciprocal  one, 
greater  informal  rewards  could  lead  to  better  performance 
which,  in  turn,  would  sustain  the  quality  of  the  LMX. 

Our  model  radically  departs  from  the  LMX  model  in  terms 
of  what  the  subordinate  does  to  get  informal  rewards.  We 
have  argued  that  the  subordinate  combines  performance  with 
sel f -presentation  behavior  to  obtain  informal  rewards.  In 
the  LMX,  the  subordinate  uses  performance  to  achieve  them. 
Interestingly,  another  pair  of  researchers  proposed  exactly 
the  same  relationship  as  we  have  in  this  dissertation.  In  a 
laboratory  study,  Wayne  and  Rubenstein  (1987)  had  subjects 
play  the  role  of  supervising  a confederate  subordinate. 
Self-presentation  behavior  and  performance  levels  were 
manipulated.  On  completion  of  the  task,  subjects  rated  the 
confederate  on  performance  and  completed  the  LMX  ques- 
tionnaire. The  LMX  scores  were  the  highest  when 
subordinates'  objective  performance  level  and  self- 
presentation behaviors  were  high. 

The  Upward  Influence  and  Organizational  Politics  Research 

David  Kipnis  and  others  have  been  researching  ingra- 
tiation as  an  upward  influence  tactic.  Respondents  were 
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asked  to  specify  what  they  did  to  influence  others  at  work. 
Some  of  the  items  loaded  on  a factor  that  was  labeled 
"Ingratiation"  by  the  authors.  Other  factors  were  Exchange, 
Assertiveness,  Rationality,  Upward  Appeal,  Blocking,  and 
Coalitions.  Items  that  were  psychometrically  adequate  were 
included  in  a scale  to  measure  upward  influence  in  organi- 
zations (Kipnis  et  al.,  1980). 

In  the  original  study,  subjects  indicated  they  used 
ingratiation  to  influence  subordinates  and  co-workers  rather 
than  superiors,  which  is  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected. 
Respondents  also  indicated  that  ingratiation  was  used  to 
receive  assistance  from  the  supervisor  and  co-workers  on  the 
job,  to  obtain  benefits  from  the  supervisor  and  co-worker, 
and  to  influence  the  supervisor  to  initiate  changes  on  the 
job  (Kipnis  et  al.,  1980). 

Using  a similar  approach,  a group  of  researchers  sought 
to  identify  the  tactics  used  in  organizational  politics. 
Ingratiation  was  the  fifth  most  frequently  mentioned  politi- 
cal tactic  in  the  study  by  Allen  et  al.  (1979).  In  a rela- 
ted study  (Madison  et  al.,  1980),  a majority  of  respondents 
said  that  politics  was  helpful  in  advancing  their  career  and 
in  achieving  personal  goals. 

The  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  this  set  of 
studies  is  that  subordinates  and  supervisors  believe  that 
self-presentation  (ingratiation)  leads  to  favorable  out- 
comes. Further  research  in  organizational  settings  is 


needed  to  show  whether  sel f -pr esentat i on  actually  leads  to 
favorable  outcomes. 
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The  Complete  Model 

In  this  chapter  we  discussed  parts  of  the  model  in 
stages  in  order  to  logically  establish  the  various  relation- 
ships. All  of  the  relationships,  however,  are  expected  to 
hold  simultaneously,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  Figure 
2-1. 

This  implies  that  the  proposed  model  is  a more  accurate 
representation  of  how  the  variables  are  related  than  any 
other  competing  representation.  The  final  proposition, 
then,  maintains  that  the  relationships  among  the  variables 
exist  as  per  the  schematic  model. 

P9:  Propositions  1-8  are  simultaneously  a better  represent- 

ation of  the  behavior  of  subordinates  and  supervisors 
than  are  competing  representations  of  the  same  vari- 
ables . 

Individual  Differences  in  Self -pr esentat i on 
In  chapter  1,  we  identified  three  important  personality 
characteristics  that  were  theoretically  related  to  self- 
presentation behavior.  Machiavellians,  self-monitors , and 
persons  with  a high  need  for  social  approval  will  be  more 
likely  to  use  sel f -pr esentat i on  behavior  to  influence  the 
supervisor's  attributions  about  their  dispositions.  Of  the 
three  personality  types,  we  will  only  consider  self- 
monitoring and  the  need  for  social  approval. 
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Although  Machiavellians  are  considered  to  be  good 
impression  managers,  this  personality  type  is  less  likely  to 
engage  in  sel f-pr esentat i on  in  the  context  of  this  model. 
Machiavellians  are  typified  as  persons  who  believe  others 
are  manipulable.  They  use  every  opportune  moment  to  obtain 
personal  goals.  However,  the  Machiavellian  is  a discrimi- 
nating manipulator,  using  devious  tactics  only  when  the 
situation  is  appropriate  (Christie  & Geis,  1970).  As  such. 
Machiavellian  subordinates  may  not  attempt  to  manipulate  the 
supervisor  but  are  more  likely  to  use  these  tactics  to 
influence  their  co-workers  or  their  own  subordinates.  Apart 
from  the  lack  of  relevance  of  the  construct  to  the  relation- 
ships being  studied  here,  the  conceptual  meaning  and 
measurement  of  Machiavellianism  has  recently  been  seriously 
questioned  (Buss,  1986).  For  both  these  reasons,  we  choose 
to  omit  this  construct  from  the  model. 

Self-monitoring 

Theory  and  evidence  indicate  a strong  link  between 
self-presentation  and  sel f -mon i tor i ng . The  following 
discussion  is  based  on  the  comprehensive  review  of  the 
construct  by  Snyder  (1987). 

Self-monitoring  represents  a skill  dimension  in  self- 
presentation. The  experimental  evidence  indicates  that 
self -monitors  are  acutely  sensitive  to  their  social  environ- 
ment. They  are  keenly  aware  of  what  constitutes  appropriate 
social  behavior,  the  roles  others  play,  their  status,  the 
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personality  traits  and  preferences  and  the  kinds  of  behavior 
that  would  please  others. 

Armed  with  this  knowledge,  the  self-monitor  is  able  to 
tailor  his  or  her  behavior  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation.  In  particular,  the  self-monitor  knows  which 
behaviors  are  needed  to  project  a desirable  impression  and 
possesses  the  social  skills  to  display  the  behavior  as  the 
situation  demands. 

Researchers  have  found  two  different  interpersonal 
orientations  associated  with  high  and  low  values  on  self- 
monitoring. The  former  typifies  a pragmatic  sense  of  the 
self,  while  the  latter  represents  a principled  sense  of  the 
self.  Highly  self -mon i tor i ng  individuals  maximize  the 
congruence  between  their  sel f -concept i ons  and  their  social 
environment  while  their  counterparts  remain  true  to  a firmly 
held  self-concept. 

From  the  sel f -moni t or i ng  subordinate's  point  of  view, 
the  supervisor  represents  a facet  of  the  immediate  social 
environment.  One  would  expect  that  self-monitors,  being 
acutely  sensitive  to  features  of  the  environment,  will  be 
aware  of  the  vagaries  of  the  performance  appraisal  situation 
and  will  also  know  that  with  appropriate  sel f -pr esentat i on 
behavior  they  can  affect  the  attributions  of  competence  and 
likability  made  about  them.  Since  highly  self-monitoring 
subordinates  possess  the  necessary  sel f -pr esentat i on  skills, 
they  will  adapt  their  behavior  to  cater  to  the  supervisor's 
social  needs  by  engaging  in  self -pr esentat i on  behavior. 
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In  a study  conducted  by  Schlenker,  Miller,  and  Leary 
(1983),  subjects  were  given  bogus  feedback  about  their 
performance  on  a social  sensitivity  test.  Subjects  were 
told  that  they  did  extremely  well,  or  were  told  they  did 
extremely  poorly,  or  no  feedback  was  provided.  Some 
subjects  believed  the  test  was  valid,  while  others  were  led 
to  believe  it  was  invalid.  High  self-monitors  made  less 
positive  self-presentations  on  related  traits  when  they 
failed  on  a valid  rather  than  invalid  test,  but  counter- 
acted an  invalid  test  with  positive  claims.  When  success- 
ful, high  self-monitors  presented  themselves  positively  when 
the  test  was  invalid  to  garner  some  appreciation  for  their 
attributes.  In  sum,  high  sel f -moni tor s tailored  their  self- 
presentation behavior  to  suit  the  situation  and  their 
abilities,  using  sel f -pr omot i on  when  appropriate. 

Some  studies  indirectly  indicate  that  self -mon i tor s may 
have  reaped  more  organizational  benefits  than  their 
counterparts.  In  a couple  of  studies  with  employees  from 
insurance  companies  (Sypher  & Sypher,  1981;  1983),  self- 
monitoring was  positively  related  to  job  level.  In  a study 
by  Gialcone  and  Falvo  (1985),  supermarket  managers  were 
higher  in  sel f -mon i tor i ng  than  non-manager ial  personnel. 
Admittedly,  this  a far  cry  from  proving  that  sel f-moni tors 
used  self-presentation  to  obtain  organizational  rewards 
(promotion  to  higher  levels),  but  it  at  least  indicates  that 
the  self-monitoring  individual  may  behave  in  ways  that 
provide  them  with  opportunities  for  advancement. 
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The  Need  for  Social  Approval 

Although  most  people  value  and  seek  social  approval 
from  others,  there  are  individual  differences  in  the  extent 
to  which  social  approval  is  desired.  There  are  some  people 
who  experience  a strong  need  for  social  approval.  These 
persons  have  a strong  need  to  be  liked  by  others  and,  there- 
fore, chronically  engage  in  activities  designed  to  obtain 
favorable  evaluations  from  those  with  whom  they  interact. 

Since  the  construct  was  initially  established  by  Crowne 
and  Marlowe  (1964),  considerable  evidence  has  been  gathered 
on  the  concept  (for  reviews  of  the  evidence  see  Arnoff  & 
Wilson,  1985;  Crowne,  1979;  Millham  & Jacobsen,  1978; 
Strickland,  1977).  This  evidence  shows  that,  compared  with 
individuals  who  have  a low  need  for  social  approval , indivi- 
duals who  have  a high  need  for  social  approval  (approval- 
motivated):  a)  conform  to  social  and  interpersonal  pres- 
sures, especially  to  pressures  from  positions  of  authority, 
b)  are  particularly  persuasible,  suggestive,  and  responsive 
to  feedback,  c)  are  highly  responsive  to  verbal  condi- 
tioning, d)  display  no  hostility  to  those  who  insult  and 
provoke  them,  e)  express  highly  favorable  attitudes  to 
boring  tasks  in  order  to  please  the  experimenter,  and  f) 
express  greater  attraction  to  those  who  are  perceived  as 
having  similar  attitudes. 

All  of  the  above  evidence  indicates  that  approval- 
motivated  individuals  strongly  value  liking  as  an  end  in 
itself.  In  previous  discussions,  we  have  implicitly  assumed 
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that  supervisory  attributions  of  liking  are  sought  as  a way 
of  obtaining  favorable  evaluations  and  informal  rewards. 

For  the  approval-motivated  subordinate,  the  attribution  of 
liking  may  be  valued  for  its  own  sake  and  may  be  a force 
driving  ingratiation  behavior. 

In  the  study  of  organizational  behavior,  the  need  for 
social  approval  has  usually  been  studied  as  a response  bias 
(e.g.,  Arnold  & Feldman,  1981;  Arnold  et  al.,  1986;  Ganster 
et  al.,  1983).  Recently,  Zerbe  and  Paulhus  (1987)  have 
suggested  that  the  need  for  social  approval  (social  desir- 
ability, according  to  them)  was  important  in  understanding 
impression  management  behavior  in  organizations.  With 
regard  to  our  model,  we  suggest  that  there  are  individual 
differences  in  the  ingratiation  behavior  of  subordinates. 
Specifically,  subordinates  who  have  a high  need  for  social 
approval  will  engage  in  ingratiation  to  get  their 
supervisors  to  like  them. 

The  need  for  social  approval  may  also  be  important  in 
describing  the  supervisor's  role  in  the  subordinate's  self- 
presentation. We  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the 
supervisor's  social  needs  will  affect  the  attributions  made 
about  a subordinate.  Through  ingratiation,  the  subordinate 
indicates  attraction,  affection,  liking,  and  respect  for  the 
supervisor.  Supervisors  who  are  approval-motivated  may 
subtly  send  off  cues  that  encourage  subordinates  to  engage 
in  ingratiation,  in  exchange  for  favorable  attributions. 
Also,  since  they  are  by  nature  highly  persuasible  and 
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responsive  to  all  forms  of  influence,  approval-motivated 
supervisors  would  be  susceptible  to  the  self- presentation 
behavior  of  their  subordinates. 

Propositions 

P10:  Highly  self-monitoring  individuals  are  more  likely  to 
use  sel f- pr omot i on  and  ingratiation  that  low  self- 
moni tors . 

Pll:  Employees  who  have  a strong  need  for  social  approval 

are  more  likely  to  use  sel f- pr omot i on  and  ingratiation 
than  employees  who  have  a weak  need  for  social 
appr ova  1 . 

In  sum,  we  have  attempted  to  construct  a model  of 
assertive  sel f - pr esentat i on  in  organizations.  The  model 
describes  what  we  believe  to  be  the  way  subordinates  and 
supervisors  behave  in  organizations.  In  the  next  chapter, 
we  will  discuss  the  research  methodology  that  was  used  to 
test  our  model. 


CHAPTER  3 

RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 


This  chapter  deals  with  the  methodology  of  the  disser- 
tation. In  the  first  section  of  the  chapter,  we  will 
develop  hypotheses  based  on  the  propositions  given  in 
Chapter  2.  Next,  we  will  choose  a research  strategy  and 
address  the  problems  involved  in  the  measurement  of  self- 
presentation behavior.  We  will  then  describe  the  research 
setting  and  the  operationalization  of  constructs.  Finally, 
we  will  discuss  the  methods  to  analyze  the  data. 

Models  and  Hypotheses 

The  theoretical  model  of  assertive  self-presentation 
was  presented  in  Chapter  2,  with  propositions  relating  to 
the  components  of  the  model.  In  this  section,  those  general 
propositions  will  be  restated  more  specifically  in  the  form 
of  testable  hypotheses.  Further  reference  to  components  of 
the  model  will  now  pertain  to  measured  variables  rather  than 
theoretical  constructs. 

Performance,  Se 1 f-pr omot i on  and  Competence  Attributions 

The  theoretical  discussion  of  the  relationship  among 
these  variables  suggests  that  attributions  of  competence  are 
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affected  by  actual  performance  and  self-promotion  in  a 
complex  manner.  It  is  hypothesized  that  actual  performance 
has  a strong  impact  on  attributions  made  by  the  supervisor 
about  an  employee's  competence.  Attributions  of  competence 
are  also  affected  by  an  employee's  sel f- pr omot i on . This 
relationship,  however,  will  depend  on  the  employee's  level 
of  performance.  That  is,  attributions  of  competence  will  be 
determined  by  an  interaction  between  performance  level  and 
the  amount  of  self-promotion  behavior. 

It  was  argued  that,  at  high  levels  of  performance, 
sel f- pr omot i on  is  less  likely  to  be  needed  or  used. 

According  to  the  "modesty"  effect,  highly  performing 
employees  have  more  to  gain  by  using  less  self-promotion. 
Thus,  there  should  be  a negative  relationship  between  self- 
promotion and  attributions  of  competence  for  subordinates 
who  are  high  performers. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  performance  spectrum,  self- 
promotion should  have  a positive  effect  on  attributions  of 
competence,  but  only  up  to  a point.  Excessive  self- 
promotion will  have  negative  effects,  especially  at  this 
level,  because  the  self-presentation  behavior  is  completely 
at  odds  with  the  evidence  and  is  easily  disconf i rmed . The 
relationship  between  sel f-pr omot i on  and  competence  attri- 
butions will  be  an  inverted-U  for  low  performers.  Low  and 
high  amounts  of  self-promotion  will  be  result  in  lower 
attributions  of  competence;  whereas,  moderate  amounts  of  the 
behavior  will  result  in  high  levels  of  the  attribution. 
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At  moderate  levels  of  performance,  the  relationship 
between  sel f- pr omot i on  and  attributions  of  competence  will 
be  similar  to  low-performance  levels,  i.e.,  the  relationship 
will  also  be  curvilinear.  The  absolute  amount  of  competence 
attributed  to  moderately  performing  employees,  however,  will 
be  higher  than  that  attributed  to  low  performers,  reflecting 
the  higher  level  of  performance  of  the  former.  The  formal 
hypotheses  concerning  these  relationships  are  as  follows. 

Hi:  Quantity  of  performance  (QUAN)  will  be  positively 
related  to  attributions  of  competence  (COMP). 

H2:  Self-promotion  (3PM)  will  interact  with  levels  of 
performance  (QUAN)  to  determine  attributions  of 
competence  (COMP),  as  follows: 

a)  At  high  levels  of  performance  (QUAN),  self-promotion 
(S  PM)  will  be  negatively  related  to  attributions  of 
competence  (COMP). 

b)  At  moderate  levels  of  performance  (QUAN),  there 
will  be  a curvilinear  relationship  between  self- 
promotion (SPM)  and  attributions  of  competence 
(COMP) . 

c)  At  low  levels  of  performance  (QUAN),  there  will  be  a 
curvilinear  relationship  between  self-promotion  (SPM) 
and  attributions  of  competence  (COMP). 

The  hypothesized  relationship  between  self- 
promotion and  attributions  of  competence  is  graphed  in 
Figure  3-1.  In  line  with  Hypothesis  2,  the  graph  shows  what 
the  proposed  relationship  should  be  at  different  levels  of 
performance.  As  the  graph  indicates,  we  expect  that 
moderate  performers  will  be  considered  more  competent  than 
low  performers,  and  high  performers  will  be  considered  even 
more  competent  than  low  or  moderate  performers. 
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The  Hypothesized  Relationship  Between  Self- 
Promotion  And  Attributions  of  Competence. 
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Ingratiation  and  Attributions  of  Likability 

A secondary  attribution  sought  by  employees  in  the 
attribution  of  likability.  Employees  who  are  liked  by  their 
supervisors  are  likely  to  receive  positive  outcomes  from 
them.  Liking  attributions  are  affected  by  an  employee's 
ingratiatory  behavior.  As  with  sel f- promot i on , ingratiation 
is  likely  to  work  up  to  a point.  Too  much  of  the  behavior 
will  lead  to  negative  attributions  by  the  supervisor. 
Excessive  ingratiation  may  be  source  of  embarrassment  or  may 
cue  the  supervisor  to  an  ulterior  motive.  Hence,  the  rela- 
tionship between  ingratiation  and  attributions  of  likability 
will  also  be  curvilinear;  this  relationship,  though,  is  not 
dependent  on  the  level  of  performance. 

H3:  The  relationship  between  ingratiation  (ING)  and 
attributions  of  likability  (LIKB)  will  be 
curvi linear. 

Attributions  of  Competence  and  Likability 

The  attributions  of  competence  and  likability  have  an 
effect  on  each  other.  Employees  who  are  competent  may  also 
liked  by  their  supervisor,  though  this  is  not  necessarily 
true.  It  is  possible  to  think  of  highly  competent  employees 
who  are  otherwise  abrasive  and  arrogant.  In  fact,  some 
employees  who  are  high  performers  may  behave  arrogantly,  for 
that  very  reason.  On  the  whole,  though,  we  may  assume  that 
the  benefits  that  accrue  to  a supervisor  because  of  an 
employee's  good  performance  will  make  the  relationship 
between  competence  and  liking  a positive  one. 
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The  large  volume  of  research  on  "halo"  biases,  reviewed 
in  the  previous  chapter,  suggests  that  attributions  of 
competence  may  generalize  to  attributions  of  liking. 
Cognitive  dissonance  theory  (Festinger,  1956)  also  predicts 
such  a relationship.  The  supervisor  may  believe  that  since 
he  or  she  likes  a particular  employee,  that  employee  must  be 
competent.  Such  cognitive  processes  are  well  documented  in 
psychological  research  (Fiske  & Taylor,  1984).  The  effect 
of  attributions  of  liking  on  attributions  of  competence  will 
be  stronger  than  the  other  way  around.  The  hypotheses 
pertaining  to  this  reciprocal  relationship  are  as  follows . 

H4:  Attributions  of  competence  (COMP)  will  positively 
affect  attributions  of  likability  ( L I KB) . 

H5:  Attributions  of  likability  (L I KB)  will  positively 
affect  attributions  of  competence  (COMP). 

Performance,  Attributions,  and  Performance  Appraisal 

The  purpose  of  this  dissertation  is  to  demonstrate  the 
effect  that  self-presentation  behavior  has  on  performance 
appraisal.  At  this  point,  we  have  hypothesized  that  self- 
presentation behavior,  in  conjunction  with  actual 
performance,  affects  attributions  of  competence  and 
attributions  of  likability.  The  end  result  of  these 
supervisory  and  employee  behaviors  is  the  rating  of 
performance.  The  model  suggests  that  supervisory  ratings  of 
performance  are  not  affected  by  actual  performance  alone, 
but  are  also  affected  by  self-presentation  behavior 
indirectly  through  general  attributions  of  competence  and 
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likability.  The  final  relationships  proposed  by  this  model 
are  that  supervisory  ratings  of  performance  are  jointly 
determined  by  actual  performance,  attributions  of  competence 
and  attributions  of  likability. 

H6:  Actual  performance  (QUAN)  will  be  positively  related 
to  supervisory  ratings  of  performance  (SVRT). 

H7:  Attributions  of  competence  (COMP)  will  be  positively 
related  to  supervisory  ratings  of  performance  (3VRT). 

H8:  Attributions  of  likability  (LIKB)  will  be  positively 
related  to  supervisory  ratings  of  performance  (SVRT). 

The  Complete  Model 

Hypotheses  1 through  8 deal  with  individual  linkages 
and  relationships  among  the  various  components  of  the  model. 
The  relationships,  however,  are  expected  to  hold  simultane- 
ously. The  final  hypothesis  refers  to  this  simultaneity  of 
the  relationships.  The  empirical  model  with  all  the  hypo- 
thesized relationships  is  shown  in  Figure  3-2. 

H9:  All  the  relationships  expressed  in  hypotheses  Hi 
through  H8  will  hold  simultaneously. 

Individual  Differences  in  Sel f -pr esentat i on- 

The  need  for  social  approval  has  been  identified  as 

being  one  motivational  basis  for  self-presentation  behavior. 

Persons  who  have  a high  need  for  social  approval  will  use 

self-presentation  more  than  persons  who  have  a low  need  for 

social  approval.  This  hypothesis  recognizes  the  fact  that 

not  everyone  will  engage  in  self-presentation  behavior  to 

the  same  degree.  Persons  may  use  self-presentation  behavior 

to  receive  positive  outcomes,  or  merely  because  they  wish 
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Figure  3-2.  Empirical  Model  With  Hypothesized 

Relationships . 
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others  to  think  well  of  them,  or  for  both  these  reasons.  In 
this  dissertation,  it  is  hypothesized  that  persons  who  have 
a high  need  for  social  approval  will  use  ingratiation  and 
self-promotion  more  than  those  low  in  the  need. 

In  the  performance  appraisal  context,  employees  who 
have  a high  need  for  social  approval  will  engage  in  self- 
presentation behavior  primarily  to  obtain  the  supervisors 
positive  attributions  of  competence  and  likability. 

The  Mar lowe-Crowne  Social  Desirability  (M-CSD)  scale 
being  used  in  this  research  has  been  associated  with 
defensive  self-presentation  behavior  (Crowne  & Marlowe, 
1964).  Thus,  the  relationship  between  measures  of  self- 
presentation behavior  and  the  M-CSD  scale  will  be  negative. 

Self-monitoring  represents  the  skill  dimension  in  self- 
presentation behavior.  Highly  self-monitoring  individuals 
are  very  sensitive  to  cues  in  the  social  environment  and  are 
able  to  exploit  the  situation  to  their  advantage.  One  of 
the  ways  they  may  do  this  is  by  using  self-presentation 
behavior  to  receive  positive  outcomes.  The  relationship 
between  self-monitoring  and  self-presentation  will  be 
posit  ive . 

H10:  Employees'  need  to  avoid  social  disapproval  (NAPP) 
will  be  negatively  related  to  self-promotion  (SPM) 
and  ingratiation  (ING)  behavior. 

Hll:  Employees'  self-monitoring  (SMON)  will  be  positively 
related  to  self-promotion  (SPM)  and  ingratiation 
(ING)  behavior. 
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Research  Design 

Self-presentation  behavior  has  usually  been  studied  in 
laboratory  settings  using  experimental  manipulations.  These 
manipulations  have  been  of  two  types.  One  way  is  to 
instruct  subjects  to  make  a good  impression  and  study  how 
subjects  behave;  the  other  is  to  vary  the  subjects'  depen- 
dence on  the  target  person  and  observe  the  kind  of  self- 
presentation behaviors  that  subjects  employ  to  reduce  this 
dependence  (see  Jones  & Wortman,  1973  for  a review  of  these 
kinds  of  studies) . 

With  respect  to  organizational  contexts,  some 
researchers  have  simulated  organizational  environments  and 
used  student  subjects  to  play  the  roles  of  supervisor  and 
subordinate  (e.g.,  Baskett;  1973;  Baumeister  & Jones,  1978; 
Kipnis  and  Vanderveer,  1971;  Wayne  and  Rubenstein,  1987). 

In  this  type  of  strategy,  sel f- pr esentat i on  is  manipulated 
using  confederates  or  bogus  feedback  about  self-presentation 
behavior.  The  effects  of  the  confederates'  behavior  or 
feedback  on  the  subjects'  attitudes  and  behavior  are 
measured . 

It  is  not  feasible  to  use  an  experimental  research 
design  with  actual  organizational  members  to  study  self- 
presentation behavior.  Apart  from  the  usual  problems  that 
researchers  encounter  with  conducting  "true"  experiments  in 
organizations  (Cook  & Campbell,  1976),  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  any  organization  will  allow  a researcher  to  manipulate 
the  self-presentation  behavior  of  its  subordinates. 
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Besides,  ethical  considerations  obviously  preclude  the  use 
of  an  experimental  design  to  study  self-presentation  in 
organizations. 

The  most  feasible  option  that  a researcher  has  is  to  do 
a field  study  using  a correlational  research  design.  Field 
studies  suffer  from  weak  researcher  control,  indeterminate 
causal  inferences,  and  unknown  sampling  biases  (Bouchard, 
1976;  Cook  & Campbell,  1976;  Kerlinger,  1986).  Field 
studies,  however,  are  high  in  realism,  low  in  researcher 
intrusiveness,  and  are  useful  in  studying  socially  signifi- 
cant topics.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  dissertation  is  to 
see  how  general i zable  sel f-pr esent a t i on  theory  is  to 
behavior  in  organizations.  Hence,  a field  study  using  a 
correlational  design  is  most  appropriate  and  is  the  strategy 
that  will  be  adopted  to  test  the  model  proposed  in  the 
previous  chapter. 

Limitations  in  the  Measurement  of  Se 1 f -Pr esent at i on 

The  measurement  of  self-presentation  behavior  is 
fraught  with  special  problems,  making  it  harder  to  measure 
than  traditional  constructs  in  organizational  behavior. 
Ideally,  in  doing  correlational  research,  the  researcher 
would  like  to  control  common-method-variance  and  social 
desirability  biases  inherent  in  the  use  of  self-report 
measures  (Cook  & Campbell,  1976;  Mitchell,  1975;  Spector, 
1987).  With  the  measurement  of  sel f-pr esent at i on  behavior, 
however,  the  researcher  does  not  have  the  usual  means  used 
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to  control  these  problems.  In  this  section,  we  will  address 
the  problems  associated  with  the  measurement  of  self- 
presentation behavior. 

Multiple  Methods 

Some  of  the  commonly  used  techniques  to  measure  con- 
structs within  a correlational  research  design  are  obser- 
vation, unobtrusive  methods,  interviews,  and  questionnaires 
(Bouchard,  1976).  Most  of  these  methods,  however,  cannot  be 
easily  used  to  measure  self -pr esentat i on  behavior. 

Sel f-presentation  behavior  usually  has  negative  connota- 
tions. It  is  unlikely  that  these  behaviors  will  occur  with 
an  observer  present.  Similarly,  few  respondents  would  admit 
to  these  behaviors  in  a face-to-face  interview  with  the 
researcher.  It  is  also  not  convenient  to  find  unobtrusive 
indicators  of  these  behaviors.  Thus,  a researcher  is  left 
only  with  self-reports  or  reports  by  others  of  tnese 
behav  ior s . 

Multiple  Sources 

It  is  usually  recommended  that  multiple  sources  provide 
information  on  a particular  construct  to  strengthen  one's 
confidence  in  the  measurement  of  that  construct  (Campbell  & 
Stanley,  1966).  In  organizational  research,  this  is  done  by 
having  subordinates,  co-workers,  and  supervisors  respond  to 
similar  items  measuring  the  construct  (Mitchell,  1985; 
Schwab,  1980).  In  measuring  self-presentation  behavior, 
such  means  of  triangulating  the  measurement  process  are  not 
available  because  each  of  the  sources  are  theoretically 
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expected  to  have  different  perceptions  of  the  same  behavior. 
For  a subordinate  to  be  successful  at  ingratiation,  the 
supervisor  must  be  unaware  that  this  tactic  is  being  used; 
hence,  it  is  not  meaningful  to  directly  ask  the  supervisor 
to  report  on  the  sel f-presentat i on  behavior  of  subordinates. 
Also,  the  supervisor  is  being  asked  to  make  att r i but i onal 
ratings  of  the  subordinate's  behavior/disposition  to  measure 
some  of  the  dependent  variables  in  the  model.  The 
supervisor,  therefore,  cannot  be  used  to  provide  evidence  of 
multi-source  agreement. 

Co-workers  are  not  the  target  of  sel f -present at i on 
behavior  and  their  attributions  could  be  used  as  evidence  of 
multi-source  agreement.  A different  problem  exists, 
however,  in  trying  to  obtain  confirmatory  evidence  from  co- 
workers. Because  of  the  negative  attributions  that  are 
typically  made  by  others  about  persons  who  engage  in  self- 
presentation behavior,  such  behavior  is  usually  undertaken 
when  those  other  than  the  target  are  not  privy  to  its 
occurrence.  Co-workers,  therefore,  may  not  be  in  a position 
to  report  on  the  occurrence  of  these  behaviors. 

In  addition,  co-worker  perceptions  may  be  systemati- 
cally distorted  by  self-serving  biases,  especially  since  co- 
workers themselves  may  be  affected  by  the  self-presentation 
behavior  of  others  in  their  work  group.  For  example,  poor 
performers  might  attribute  the  positive  outcomes  obtained  by 
others  to  be  the  result  of  self-presentation  behavior  rather 
than  the  result  of  good  performance.  Thus,  a lack  of 
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agreement  between  co-worker  reports  and  self-reports  of 
sel f -pr esent a t i on  behavior  may  not  necessarily  be  evidence 
that  the  self-report  measure  is  invalid. 

Self-report  Questionnaires 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  a self-report  questionnaire 
is  the  only  viable  means  of  measuring  the  sel f-presentat i on 
construct  in  a field  setting.  The  use  of  questionnaires  to 
measure  self-presentation  behavior  has  its  own  problems.  In 
obtaining  self-reports  of  self-presentation  behavior,  one 
assumes  that  respondents  are  aware  that  they  are  using  these 
tactics.  One  also  assumes  that,  if  respondents  are  aware, 
they  would  be  willing  to  admit  to  using  these  tactics.  The 
former  concerns  the  problem  of  self-awareness,  while  the 
latter  is  the  social  desirability  problem. 

The  first  problem  may  be  dealt  with  by  a)  including 
items  that  sample  a variety  of  representative  behaviors  that 
are  typical  of  the  construct  being  measured,  and  b)  wording 
items  that  refer  to  specific,  rather  than  vague  or  general, 
instances  of  behavior  (Duval  & Wicklund,  1972;  Wicker, 

1969).  Thus,  items  written  to  measure  the  self-presentation 
construct  should  cover  a range  of  specific  behaviors  that 
employees  might  possibly  use  in  organizations.  The  social 
desirability  problem  needs  to  be  considered  in  detail. 

The  Social  Desirability  Dilemma 

A key  problem  in  the  study  of  self-presentation  using 
self-report  measures  is  that  of  social  desirability  bias. 

The  problem  stems  from  the  confounding  between  "social 
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desirability"  as  a response  bias  in  the  measurement  of  self- 
presentation and  the  "need  for  social  approval"  as  a moti- 
vational variable  in  self- presentation,  both  of  which  have 
been  measured  using  the  Ma r lowe-Cr owne  Social  Desirability 
Scale  (Crowne  & Marlowe,  1964).  The  self-report  items  that 
will  be  used  to  tap  self-presentation  behavior  are  obviously 
contaminated  by  the  social  desirability  bias.  In  an  effort 
to  present  themselves  favorably,  respondents  may  not  admit 
to  using  these  behaviors  which  are  generally  considered 
unethical  in  our  society. 

The  respondent  has  three  target  audiences  which  he/she 
can  favorably  impress  on  the  need  for  approval  and  self- 
presentation scales.  These  targets  are:  1)  oneself,  2)  the 
supervisor,  3)  the  researcher.  The  testing  situation  is 
such  that  the  respondent  may  not  be  able  to  favorably 
impress  all  the  targets,  all  the  time.  The  respondent  is 
faced  with  a dilemma  in  having  to  choose  among  the  audiences 
to  be  impressed.  The  Need  for  Social  Approval  scale  seems 
to  be  tapping  two  components.  One  is  self-deception  and  the 
other  is  other-deception  (impression  management).  A high 
score  on  the  MC-SD  scale  indicates  a general  tendency  to 
appear  favorably  to  oneself  and  to  others. 

On  a self-presentation  scale,  the  respondent  is  faced 
with  the  choice  between  admitting  to  socially  undesirable 
behaviors  that  are  used  to  obtain  approval  from  the  super- 
visor (positive  response)  and  appearing  in  a favorable 
manner  to  oneself  and  the  researcher  (negative  response) . 
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If  a person  scores  high  or  low  on  both  scales,  this  response 
profile  shows  a consistency  between  the  general  tendency  to 
impress  others  (need  for  approval)  and  the  specific  beha- 
viors used  to  impress  the  supervisor  (self-presentation) . A 
conflict  exists  when  the  respondent  scores  high  on  one  scale 
and  low  on  the  other.  It  may  be  that  the  respondent  really 
does  not  use  self-presentation  behavior  despite  a high  need 
for  approval.  The  response  pattern  might  also  be  an  indi- 
cation that  the  respondent  does  not  wish  to  admit  to 
himself /hersel f or  the  researcher  that  he/she  uses  these 
tactics,  which  is  consistent  with  the  high  Need  for  Approval 
score.  The  crux  of  the  problem,  then,  is  to  somehow  control 
only  the  researcher-directed  social  desirability. 

Nederhof  (1985)  suggests  that  social  desirability  may 
be  controlled  in  the  following  ways: 

1)  Having  judges  rate  the  degree  to  which  items  seem  to 
be  socially  desirable  and  excluding  extreme  items. 

2)  Administering  a social  desirability  scale  together 
with  the  self-presentation  items  to  an  independent  sample 
and  dropping  those  items  that  are  highly  correlated  with 
social  desirability. 

3)  Statistically  partialling  out  social  desirability 
from  the  study  using  regression  methods. 

4)  Removing  social  desirability  from  an  item 
correlation  matrix  using  factor  analysis  e.g., target 
rotation,  factor  deletion. 
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5)  Forcing  a choice  between  options  balanced  on  social 
des  i rabi 1 i ty . 

6)  Writing  items  with  neutral  desirability. 

7)  Using  the  Randomized  Response  Technique  (RRT).  In 
the  RRT,  respondents  are  instructed  to  respond  to  one  of  two 
statements,  one  being  the  item  of  interest  and  the  other 
some  neutral  item.  The  researcher  is  blind  as  to  which  item 
is  being  chosen.  Based  on  a previous  sample,  probability  of 
responding  to  each  item  is  available  and  this  information  is 
used  to  estimate  proportions  of  the  presence  of  the  attri- 
bute in  the  sample  (see  Boruch,  1972;  Warner,  1965). 

The  first  two  of  these  methods  would  not  work  because 
most  items  would  be  judged  as  socially  undesirable  or  would 
be  highly  correlated  with  the  M-CSD  scale.  Even  if  only  the 
best  items  were  selected,  this  would  artificially  restrict 
the  values  on  the  self-presentation  variable. 

In  the  third  case,  social  desirability  could  be  statis- 
tically partialled  out  from  the  sel f -pr esentat i on  variable. 
While  such  a strategy  is  statistically  feasible,  it  makes 
the  controlled  variable  conceptually  meaningless.  What  does 
it  mean  to  partial  out  the  motive  behind  self-presentation 
from  the  behavior  itself?  Similarly,  if  factor  analysis  is 
used,  impression  management  towards  the  researcher  and 
towards  the  supervisor  might  load  on  the  same  factor.  If 
this  factor  is  deleted,  meaningful  variance  might  be  lost. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  neutral  items  or  to  meaningfully 
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pair  items  with  equal  desirability,  making  the  fifth  and 
sixth  methods  impractical. 

With  the  RRT , since  only  proportions  are  estimated,  the 
usual  regression  methods  cannot  be  used.  The  method  also 
requires  very  large  sample  sizes  to  estimate  the  probability 
of  responding.  Such  large  sample  sizes  are  generally  not 
available  in  organizational  research. 

Although  most  of  the  above  methods  are  difficult  to  use 
or  are  inappropriate  in  the  present  situation,  social 
desirability  targeted  at  the  researcher  can  be  minimized 
during  administration  of  the  questionnaire  by  assuring 
respondents  that  1)  the  researcher  is  only  interested  in 
general  trends  and  not  in  any  particular  individual's 
response,  and  2)  that  strict  confidentiality  with  regard  to 
the  responses  will  be  maintained.  The  latter  assurance  can 
be  reinforced  by  using  a coding  scheme  so  that  a respondent 
does  not  have  to  identify  himself  or  herself  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire. Responses  to  demographic  questions  must  also 
framed  in  broad  categories  to  convince  respondents  that  they 
may  not  be  readily  identified  (Mitchell,  1985).  This 
researcher  recognizes  the  possibility  that  such  methods  will 
not  ensure  frankness  but  they  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to 
minimize  the  bias.  Keeping  these  limitations  in  mind,  we 
will  next  present  the  research  setting  and  the 
operationalization  of  constructs. 
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Research  Setting 

The  organization  from  which  the  data  were  collected  was 
a telephone  company.  The  company  employs  over  personnel  all 
over  the  Southeastern  United  States  and  agreed  to  partici- 
pate in  this  research  as  part  of  their  community  service 
commitment.  First-level  line  personnel  are  unionized  and 
covered  by  a contract  governing  the  terms  of  their  employ- 
ment. Initial  meetings  were  held  with  company  executives 
and  union  representatives  to  describe  the  requirements  of 
the  study  and  make  arrangements  for  data  collection.  They 
were  told  that  the  data  would  be  collected  in  the  form  of 
questionnaires  (described  in  the  next  section);  objective 
measures  of  performance  would  be  obtained  from  personnel 
records . 


At  the  initial  meeting,  company  and  union  represen- 
tatives expressed  their  concern  about  the  employees' 
anonymity.  They  were  assured  that  the  responses  were 
totally  confidential,  and  that  no  one  besides  the  researcher 
would  have  access  to  the  responses.  The  researcher  also 
informed  them  that  all  feedback  data  would  be  in  summary 
form,  and  that  no  individual,  or  department,  or  location, 
would  be  identified  in  any  feedback  reports.  It  was  decided 
that  the  company  name  would  not  be  mentioned  in  research 
reports.  After  this  meeting,  union  representatives  agreed 
to  support  the  study  and  actively  encourage  their  members  to 
participate.  The  company  permitted  the  researcher  to 
administer  the  questionnaires  to  subordinates  and  super- 
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visors  on  company  time  and  a target  sample  of  303  employees 
was  set.  It  was  understood  that  participation  on  the  part 
of  any  employee  would  be  voluntary. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  this  study,  it  was 
necessary  to  find  jobs  for  which  objective  measures  of 
performance  existed.  The  job  of  the  Directory  Assistance 
operators  met  this  requirement.  An  operator's  performance 
was  measured  in  terms  of  the  time  taken  to  complete  a call, 
with  shorter  times  indicating  better  performance.  This  time 
was  clocked  by  a computer.  The  company  had  aggregated  data 
on  the  per-call  time  over  a period  of  two  years  and  used 
this  measure  as  a standard.  An  employee's  performance  was 
evaluated  against  this  standard  to  make  personnel  decisions 
such  as  pay  increases.  Promotions  were  entirely  based  on 
performance  at  an  assessment  center.  Any  employee  could 
apply  for  a higher  job  and  be  tested  at  the  center.  In 
terms  of  the  current  job,  the  supervisor's  input  was  not 
included  in  any  personnel  decision. 

Initially,  three  departments  in  two  different  cities 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  convenience;  that  is,  the 
nearest  location  to  which  the  researcher  could  commute,  and 
which  had  a sufficient  number  of  employees.  All  the  opera- 
tors who  were  on  duty  and  agreed  to  participate  during  the 
times  set  were  to  be  included  in  the  sample.  Those  who  were 
on  vacation  and  on  later  shifts  were  not  included.  Some 
employees  were  not  on  duty  during  any  of  the  times  the 
questionnaires  were  being  administered;  they  coincidentally 
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happened  to  miss  every  session  and  were  not  included.  The 
subordinate's  version  of  the  questionnaire  was  administered 
to  the  operators  in  batches  of  approximately  ten  per  batch. 

The  questionnaires  were  administered  in  the  following 
manner.  A conference  room  was  made  available  for  the 
questionnaire  administration.  A code  number  was  assigned  to 
each  employee.  As  the  employee  entered  the  conference  room, 
a protocol  was  coded  and  given  to  the  employee.  The 
researcher  introduced  himself  and  thanked  the  respondents 
for  agreeing  to  participate  in  the  research.  The  remainder 
of  the  instructions  were  as  follows: 


This  questionnaire  is  part  of  my  doctoral  dissertation 
research  in  which  I am  attempting  to  study  interpersonal 
relationships  among  employees  in  various  organizations. 

I would  like  to  stress  that  your  responses  are  strictly 
confidential.  This  research  is  in  no  way  sponsored  by 
{organization's  name),  but  is  being  done  as  part  of  its 
community  service  commitment.  Since  your  responses  are 
personal  and  confidential,  please  do  not  exchange  ideas 
with  others  while  this  session  is  in  progress.  You  may, 
however,  ask  me  any  questions,  if  you  have  problems  with 
the  questionnaire.  Please  read  the  directions  given  on 
the  first  page  before  you  begin  answering  the  questions. 
Thank  you. 


After  as  many  operators  as  were  available  were  given 
the  questionnaire,  it  was  apparent  that  the  target  number 
could  not  be  met.  It  was  decided  that  additional  employees 
would  be  obtained  from  the  same  location  but  from  different 
job  types.  Three  other  job  types  were  sampled  in  a similar 
manner  as  were  the  operators.  The  job  types  were:  cable 
splicers,  cable  joiners,  and  dispatch  clerks.  The  cable 
splicers  and  joiners  work  on  various  sites  in  the  city. 
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They  are  given  their  assignment  at  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
and  their  task  is  to  complete  the  assignment  correctly  as 
quickly  as  possible.  As  in  the  case  of  the  operators,  there 
are  established  standards  set  for  completion  of  a given 
assignment.  In  the  case  of  these  field  personnel,  however, 
the  objective  measure  (time  taken  to  complete  a task)  is 
recorded  by  the  supervisor,  rather  than  by  a computer,  at 
the  end  of  every  assignment  each  day. 

The  dispatch  clerks'  job  are  more  akin  to  the  operators 
than  to  the  cable  technicians.  Their  task  is  to  receive 
service  complaints  from  customers,  record  the  information  on 
the  computer  in  a specified  format.  (This  information  is 
later  used  by  the  repair  technicians  to  solve  the  problem). 
Their  performance  is  also  measured  by  the  time  taken  to 
complete  the  format  and  is  recorded  by  the  computer.  All 
the  cable  technicians  and  dispatch  clerks  were  also 
unionized.  The  questionnaire  was  administered  to  the  cable 
technicians  and  dispatch  clerks  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was 
to  the  operators. 

The  questionnaire  was  administered  to  172  operators,  79 
cable  technicians,  and  20  dispatch  clerks  - a total  of  261 
employees.  Of  those  available,  five  per  cent  refused  to 
participate  in  the  study.  There  were  no  unusual  patterns  of 
refusal  across  departments/supervisors;  the  refusal  rate  by 
department/supervisor  ranged  from  zero  to  seven  per  cent. 

The  effective  sample  size  was  much  smaller  than  the  total 
number  of  respondents  who  took  the  questionnaire  because  of 
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the  incomplete  self-report  protocols,  incomplete  ratings  by 
supervisors,  and  the  lack  of  objective  performance  infor- 
mation. The  sample  size  will  vary  across  variables,  depen- 
ding on  the  location  of  missing  values.  The  net  sample 
size,  for  which  complete  information  is  available  on  all  the 
variables  in  the  model,  is  228.  Thirty  seven  per  cent  of 
the  respondents  were  males  and  sixty  three  per  cent  were 
females.  Ninety  eight  percent  of  the  operators  and  dispatch 
clerks  were  female,  while  ninety  nine  per  cent  of  the  cable 
technicians  were  males.  The  median  age  of  the  employees  was 
37.74.  Eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  employees  had  worked  for 
the  organization  for  seven  or  more  years.  Fifty  per  cent  of 
the  employees  completed  high  school,  and  49%  had  some 
college  education. 

The  operators  worked  in  three  departments  under  9 
supervisors;  the  cable  technicians  in  two  departments/sites 
under  11  supervisors;  the  dispatch  operators  were  all  in  the 
same  department  working  under  two  supervisors.  The 
supervisor's  questionnaires  were  administered  individually. 
The  instructions  to  the  supervisor  were  similar  to  the  ones 
given  to  the  subordinates.  In  addition,  supervisors  were 
reminded  verbally  that  their  responses  would  not  be  used  in 
any  way  to  evaluate  their  subordinates;  they  were  also  asked 
not  to  refer  to  any  records  of  performance  because  the 
researcher  was  interested  in  the  personal  evaluation  of 
their  subordinates. 
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Objective  measures  of  performance  were  obtained  from 
company  records.  The  performance  measures  are  aggregated 
and  averaged  over  six  months,  yielding  a summary  figure  for 
the  six-month  period.  The  summary  measures  are  controlled 
for  the  number  of  measured  occasions,  so  that  the  employees' 
performance  can  be  compared.  Company  executives  were  reluc- 
tant to  go  back  and  reconstruct  monthly/weekly  performance 
figures  because  of  the  time  and  expense  involved.  The 
researcher  had  to  accept  the  summary  information  provided. 
Since  the  summary  measure  is  an  aggregation  over  a six- 
month  period,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  measure  is  quite 
reliable. 


Measurement  of  the  Variables 
Self-Report  Measures  of  Ingratiation  and  Sel f-pr omo t i on 
Theoretically,  ingratiation  comprises  other- 
enhancement,  favor-doing,  and  opinion-conformity  (Jones  & 
Pittman,  1982).  In  this  study,  these  three  components  were 
combined  and  measured  as  " i ngr a t i at i on . " Items  for  the 

ingratiation  scale  were  obtained  by  a)  using  items  from  the 
Kipnis,  Schmidt,  and  Wilkinson  (1980)  questionnaire  designed 
to  measure  influence  tactics,  and  b)  constructing  new  items 
for  this  research. 

The  Kipnis,  Schmidt,  and  Wilkinson  (1980)  items.  These 
items  were  obtained  by  asking  employees  in  different  organi- 
zations and  at  different  levels  in  the  organization  to  indi- 
cate what  tactics  they  used  to  influence  others.  The 
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following  items  were  chosen  because,  in  factor  analyses  of 
the  data,  they  have  consistently  loaded  on  the  factor 
labelled  "ingratiation."  These  items  have  also  fared  well 
in  a content  validation  study. 


1.  Made  him  or  her  feel  important  ("only  you  have  the 
brains,  talent  to  do  this"). 

2.  Acted  very  humbly  to  him  or  her  while  making  my  request. 

3.  Acted  in  a friendly  manner  prior  to  asking  for  what  I 
wanted . 

4.  Made  him  or  her  feel  good  about  me  before  making  my 
request . 


Respondents  were  asked  to  mark  on  a 5-point  Likert 
scale  how  frequently  in  the  past  6 months  they  had  used  each 
item  to  influence  their  supervisors,  in  the  manner  adopted 
by  Kipnis,  Schmidt  & Wilkinson  (1980).  Anchors  ranged  from: 
Usually  use  this  tactic  to  influence  him/her  (5)  to:  Never 
use  this  tactic  to  influence  him/her  (1).  All  the  above 
items  appear  to  be  measuring  the  "other-enhancement" 
component  of  ingratiation;  a few  more  items  were  needed  to 
measure  this  component  reliably.  The  "favor-doing"  and 
"opinion  conformity"  components  of  ingratiation  have  not 
been  measured  by  other  self-report  questionnaires.  Items 
were  generated  to  measure  these  components. 

New  self-report  items  to  measure  ingratiation.  I n 
order  to  establish  content  validity  of  the  additional  items 
for  the  ingratiation  construct,  items  were  generated  in  the 
following  manner.  Students  in  a Management  course  were 
instructed  to  generate  items,  based  on  their  own  work 
experiences,  that  would  describe  ingratiation  activities. 
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The  construct  was  thoroughly  discussed  in  an  earlier  segment 
of  the  course.  The  following  items  were  the  ones  most 
frequently  mentioned.  They  were  also  examined  for  their 
consistency  with  the  theoretical  position  on  the  topic. 


5.  Told  the  boss  what  a great  job  he/she  does. 

6.  Told  the  supervisor  that  it  was  good  to  work  for 
him/her . 

7.  Complimented  the  supervisor  on  how  much  he/she  knows. 

8.  Complimented  the  supervisor  about  his/her  family. 

9.  Did  personal  favors  for  him/her. 

13 .  Asked  the  superv isor  for  additional  work  that  was 
important  to  the  supervisor. 

11.  Offered  to  lessen  my  supervisor's  workload. 

12.  Volunteered  to  do  work  when  other  workers  were  absent. 

13.  Volunteered  for  any  type  of  extra  work  to  be  done. 

14.  Agreed  with  the  supervisor  when  others  disagreed. 

15.  Asked  the  supervisor  for  advice  on  every  detail  of  the 
job. 

16.  Defended  the  supervisor's  opinion  against  other 
employees'  criticisms. 

17.  Agreed  with  my  supervisor  even  though  I felt 
differently. 

18.  Asked  for  the  supervisor's  opinion  before  stating  my 
own . 


Items  5-8  are  other -enhancement  items  that  tap 
behaviors  not  covered  by  Kipnis  et  al.  (1983).  Items  9-13 
measure  favor-doing  as  an  ingratiation  tactic.  Items  14  - 18 
measure  opinion  conformity.  Instructions  and  rating  format 
for  items  5-18  were  the  same  as  they  were  for  items  1-4. 

New  self-report  items  to  measure  sel f -prompt i on . Self- 
promotion comprises  the  two  components  of  sel f-enhancement 
and  entitlement.  None  of  the  Kipnis  et  al.  (1980)  items 
measure  self-promotion.  The  following  items  were  generated 
in  the  same  manner  as  were  the  new  ingratiation  items.  The 
rating  format  and  instructions  were  similar  to  those  used 
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for  the  ingratiation  items.  Items  1-7  measure  "self- 
enhancement" while  items  8-9  measure  "entitlements." 


1.  Made  it  a point  of  letting  the  supervisor  know  how  good 
a job  I did. 

2.  Made  sure  the  supervisor  knew  how  crucial  a role  I 
played  in  completing  an  assignment. 

3.  Made  a report  look  much  better  than  it  really  was. 

4.  Let  my  supervisor  know  how  much  time  was  spent 
completing  an  assignment. 

5.  Made  the  work  seem  more  difficult  than  it  really  was. 

6.  Made  certain  the  supervisor  assigned  me  to  a high- 
performing  group. 

7.  Joined  the  group  on  an  assignment  when  other  members  had 
already  completed  it. 

8.  Took  credit  for  an  assignment  completed  by  another 
employee . 

9.  Worked  late  at  the  office  to  make  him/her  think  I 'm  a 
hard  worker. 

Coefficient  Alphas  were  computed  to  measure  the 
internal  consistency  of  the  two  scales  (Crocker  & Algina, 
1986;  Nunnally,  1978).  The  coefficients  were  .896  for  the 
ingratiation  scale  and  .774  for  the  sel f-promotion  scale. 
These  values  are  adequate  according  to  Nunnally's  (1978) 
acceptable  criterion  of  .73. 

Attributions  of  Competence  and  Likability 

Attributions  of  competence  and  likability  were  measured 
by  having  the  employees'  supervisor  rate  each  employee  on  a 
7-point  scale  on  the  following  dimensions.  The  competence 
subscale  consisted  of  three  items  measuring  general 
"competence,"  " dependability,"  and  "initiative."  Although 
the  "competence"  item  is  the  key  one,  the  other  two  were 
included  to  increase  the  reliability  of  the  measure.  Both 
"dependability"  and  "initiative"  have  work-related  content 
but  do  not  refer  to  specific  performance  behaviors.  Thus, 
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they  represent  the  attributionally  "fuzzy"  categories  to 
which  supervisors  may  assign  employees  (Feldman,  1981). 
Further,  such  items  are  commonly  used  in  performance 
appraisal  scales. 

Similarly,  attributions  of  likability  consisted  of 
three  items  measuring  "likability,"  "trustworthiness,"  and 
"ability  to  get  along  with  others."  Compared  with  the 
attributions  of  competence  items,  these  items  are  more 
relationship-oriented.  Such  items  are  also  used  extensively 
in  standard  performance  appraisal  instruments  (Bernardin  & 
Beatty,  1984;  Landy  & Farr,  1984).  Coefficient  alphas  for 
the  two  scales  were  .759  for  attributions  of  competence  and 
.849  for  attributions  of  likability,  and  are  adequate. 
Performance  Ratings  and  Objective  Measures  of  Performance 

Performance  was  rated  on  a single  7-point  item  relating 
to  the  "quantity  of  performance."  In  contrast  with  the 
attribution  items,  this  item  specifically  referred  to 
performance.  Although  single-item  measures  are  usually 
unreliable,  in  the  case  of  performance,  a single-item  global 
rating  has  been  found  to  be  quite  a reliable  and  valid 
measure  of  performance  (Porter,  Lawler,  & Hackman,  1975). 
Moreover,  other  items  or  dimensions  might  include  surplus 
meaning  that  goes  beyond  quantity  of  performance.  Of 
course,  it  was  possible  to  break  down  the  performance  itself 
into  its  components.  Such  a measure,  however,  could  be  used 
only  for  a given  job. 
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In  Chapter  2,  the  performance  construct  was  referred  to 
as  "actual  performance."  The  "actual  performance"  of  the 
employee  was  operationalized  in  terms  of  an  objective 
measure  of  the  employee's  performance  that  did  not  involve 
the  judgment  of  performance  by  the  supervisor,  and  was 
relatively  independent  of  supervisory  influence  in  its 
measurement.  In  the  case  of  the  telephone  operators  and 
dispatch  clerks,  it  was  the  time  taken  to  complete  a given 
call  or  a work-order;  the  cable  technicians'  performance  was 
measured  by  the  time  taken  to  complete  a specific  task. 
Measurement  of  Personality 

The  need  for  social  approval  has  been  measured  by  the 
33-item  Mar lowe-Cr owne  Social  Desirability  Scale  (Crowne  & 
Marlowe,  1960).  The  Mar lowe-Cr owne  Social  Desirability  (M- 
CSD)  scale  has  been  extensively  used  in  research  and  has 
demonstrated  adequate  reliability  and  validity  (Millham  & 
Jacobson,  1979).  The  validity  of  the  instrument  has  been 
demonstrated  in  a number  of  experimental  studies  (Crowne, 
1979).  In  recent  years,  however,  researchers  have  raised 
questions  about  the  interpretation  of  the  scale  (Millham  & 
Jacobson,  1970;  Ramanaiah,  Schill,  & Leung,  1977).  It 
appears  that  the  scale  may  be  a stronger  measure  of  the  need 
to  avoid  social  disapproval  than  of  the  need  to  get  social 
approval.  This  is  crucial  to  the  study  here  because  the 
scale  seems  to  measure  a defensive  disposition.  In  this 
dissertation,  since  we  are  studying  assertive  self- 
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presentation,  the  defensiveness  of  the  scale  needs  to  be 
kept  in  mind  when  interpreting  results. 

Sel f -mon i tor i ng  as  personality  variable  has  been 
measured  by  the  18-item  Se If -mon i t or i ng  Scale  (Snyder, 

1974).  This  scale  has  also  been  extensively  used  in 
psychological  research.  Snyder  (1987)  presents  a detailed 
account  of  the  psychometric  properties  of  the  scale.  The 
Sel f -mon i tor i ng  Scale  consistently  yields  high  reliability 
coefficients;  the  validity  of  the  scale  has  also  been 
adequately  demonstrated  (Snyder,  1987). 

A summary  of  the  constructs  and  their  operational- 
ization is  presented  in  Table  3-1.  Table  3-1  also  indi- 
cates the  codes  that  will  be  used  to  denote  the  variables  in 
further  discussion. 

Construction  of  the  Questionnaires 

The  various  scales  were  put  together  in  two  question- 
naires, one  each  for  the  supervisor  and  subordinate.  The 
first  page  of  the  subordinate's  questionnaire  consisted  of  a 
note  to  the  respondent  providing  information  about  the  pur- 
pose of  the  study,  general  instructions  on  how  to  complete 
the  questionnaire,  and  emphatic  assurances  of  anonymity. 

Care  was  taken  not  prime  respondents  to  the  subject  of  the 
dissertation  by  stating  simply  that  the  survey  attempted  to 
study  the  interactions  among  employees  and  their  super- 
visors. Part  A contained  five  general  demographic  questions 
asking  about  the  respondent's  age,  gender,  education,  time 
worked  in  the  organization,  and  time  worked  under  the 
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present  supervisor.  The  responses  were  broken  up  into  broad 
categories  to  assure  employees  that  they  could  not  be  easily 
i dent i f i ed . 

Part  C consisted  of  the  33-item  Ma r lowe-Cr owne  Social 
Desirability  Scale  and  Part  D comprised  the  13-item  Self- 
Monitoring  Scale.  Part  E was  constructed  to  measure  the 
self -presentation  behaviors . To  break  response-set,  the 
items  from  the  various  self -pr esent a t i ons  subscales  were 
mixed  up.  Other  influence  items  from  the  Kipnis  et  al. 

(1983)  instrument,  that  do  not  measure  self -presentat ion 
behavior,  were  interspersed  among  the  sel f -presentat i on 
items  to  cloak  the  intent  of  this  section.  Parts  B and  E 
are  not  being  used  in  this  dissertation.  The  complete 
questionnaire  is  shown  in  Appendix  A. 

The  supervisor's  questionnaire  was  similarly 
constructed,  with  appropriate  changes.  The  cover  page  was 
similar  to  the  one  described  earlier.  Part  A also  consisted 
of  demographic  items.  The  section  of  interest  is  Part  E in 
which  the  supervisors  were  required  to  rate  each  employee  on 
the  performance,  competence,  and  likability  dimensions. 

Parts  B,  C,  and  D are  not  being  used  here.  The  complete 
questionnaire  is  shown  in  Appendix  B.  The  questionnaires 
were  pretested  on  6 supervisors  and  their  subordinates  to 
determine  whether  the  instructions  were  clear.  Respondents 
merely  complained  about  the  tiny  print.  The  print  was, 
therefore,  enlarged  for  the  main  sample. 
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Table  3-1 

Summary  of  Constructs  and  their  Operationalization 


Construct 

Operationalization 

Code 

Personal i ty 

Self -Monitor ing 

18-item  Sel f-Mon i tor i ng  Scale 
(Snyder , 1987) 

SMON 

Need  for  Social 
Approval 

33-item  Mar lowe-Crowne  Social 
Desi rabi lity  Scale  (Crowne 
& Marlowe,  1964) 

NAPP 

Sel f-Presentation 

Ingratiation 

18-items;  5-point  Likert  scale 
measuring  the  Favor-doing, 
Opinion-Conformity,  & Other- 
enhancement  components; 
constructed  on  the  lines  of 
Kipnis  et  al.  (1980). 

ING 

Self -Promotion 

7-items;  5-point  Likert  scale 
measuring  the  Entitlements 
and  Se 1 f-enhancement  components; 
constructed  on  the  lines  of 
Kipnis  et  al.  (1  980). 

S PM 

Supervisory  Ratings 

Attributions  of 
Competence 

3 items;  7-point  Likert  scale 
measuring  Competence,  Initiative, 
& Dependability. 

COMP 

Attributions  of 
Likability 

3 items;  7-point  Likert  scale 
measuring  Likability, 
Trustworthiness , & Aoility  To 
Get  Along  With  Others. 

L I KB 

Performance 

Rating 

7-point  rating  scale  measuring 
quantity  of  performance. 

SVRT 

Performance 

Actual 

Performance 

Objective  measures  of  quantity  of 
performance  from  company  records. 

QUAN 
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Method  of  Data  Analysis 

The  goal  of  data  analysis  is  to  test  the  hypotheses 
presented  in  the  foregoing  section.  To  test  Hypotheses 
1 - 8,  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  the  relationship  among 
the  variables,  test  them  for  statistical  significance,  and 
evaluate  their  relative  contributions.  To  test  Hypothesis 
9,  all  the  proposed  relationships  must  be  estimated  and 
tested  simultaneously.  The  LISREL  program  (Joreskog  & 
Sor'oom,  1984)  can  be  used  to  achieve  both  these  objectives. 
LISREL  (Linear  Structural  Relations)  is  a computer  program 
that  is  used  to  analyze  covariance  structures.  The  program 
is  especially  suited  to  test  causal  models  that  have  a 
theoretical  basis. 

In  the  following  paragraphs,  the  manner  in  which  LISREL 
was  used  to  test  the  hypotheses  in  this  dissertation  will  be 
described.  The  background  discussion  draws  heavily  from 
Bentler  (1980  ),  Herting  (1985),  and  Long  (1  983).  The 
discussion  will  be  non- techn i cal ; technical  details  of  the 
procedure  are  given  in  Joreskog  and  Sorbom  (1984). 

Analysis  of  Covariance  Structures  and  LISREL 

The  analysis  of  covariance  structures  is  the  procedure 
in  which  the  effects  of  unobserved  (latent)  variables  on 
each  other  are  inferred  from  the  observed  (measured) 
variables.  The  LISREL  system  is  most  commonly  used  when 
there  are  multiple  indicators  of  constructs  and  the 
relationship  among  latent  variables  derived  from  these 
multiple  indicators  must  be  estimated  (Bentler,  1980;  Long, 
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1983).  The  system  combines  measurement  and  structural 
equation  models:  the  measurement  model  specifies  the 
relationship  between  the  observed  and  unobserved  variables, 
while  the  structural  equation  model  specifies  the  relation- 
ship among  exogenous  and  endogenous  variables. 

In  terms  of  techniques,  the  LISREL  system  represents  a 
very  general  linear  model,  subsuming  factor  analyses, 
multiple  regression,  and  path  analysis.  Unlike  traditional 
multiple  regression  or  path  analytic  techniques,  however, 
the  analysis  of  covariance  structures  attempts  to  estimate 
the  relationship  among  variables  without  the  effects  of 
measurement  error.  This  system  is  also  capable  of  handling 
reciprocal  causation,  correlated  errors,  and  correlated 
residuals  that  violate  the  critical  assumptions  of,  or  are 
outside  the  scope  of,  standard  multiple  regression 
techniques . 

Based  on  theory,  the  researcher  specifies  what  the 
relationships  in  the  measurement  and  structural  equation 
models  should  be  (proposed  model) , which  sets  up  a target 
covariance  structure.  Using  a maximum  likelihood  estimation 
procedure,  the  program  attempts  to  find  a set  of  parameter 
values  that  will  imply  a covariance  structure  that  minimizes 
the  deviations  between  the  observed  covariance  structure 
(based  on  the  data)  and  the  hypothesized  covariance 
structure.  As  a result  of  the  estimation  process,  the 
program  produces  information  and  significance  tests  about 
the  model  as  a whole  and  about  individual  relationships. 
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The  model  presented  in  this  dissertation  is  a special 
case  of  the  LISREL  system.  For  reasons  discussed  in  the 
measurement  section  of  this  chapter,  the  model  does  not 
contain  multiple  indicators  of  constructs.  Thus,  the 
observed  variables  are  equated  to  the  latent  variables  and 
the  statistical  problem  is  reduced  merely  to  the  estimation 
of  the  structural  equation  model.  If  the  model  were  fully 
recursive  (no  reciprocal  linkages),  traditional  path 
analysis  would  have  sufficed.  With  the  non-recursive  model, 
however,  the  LISREL  program  is  needed.  (Further  discussion 
of  LISREL  will  refer  only  to  the  special  case  determined  by 
the  model  being  considered  here). 

LISREL  and  Model  Testing 

The  data  analysis  begins  with  the  specification  of  the 
structural  equations  that  correspond  to  the  empirical  model. 
The  researcher  "frees"  all  the  parameters  that  correspond  to 
the  hypothesized  relationships;  that  is,  the  parameters  are 
free  to  be  estimated  by  the  program.  Other  parameters  for 
which  no  relationships  are  hypothesized  are  "fixed"  at  0. 

In  addition,  the  researcher  may  "constrain"  certain  para- 
meters, specifying  them  to  be  equal.  Parameters  that  cor- 
respond to  the  relationships  among  the  endogenous  variables 
are  denoted  as  "Beta,"  while  "Gamma"  is  used  to  denote 
parameters  that  correspond  to  the  relationships  among  the 
exogenous  and  endogenous  variables. 

In  the  next  step,  the  researcher  computes  the  variance- 
covariances  or  the  correlations  among  the  variables  and 
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inputs  one  of  these  matrices.  The  program,  using  a maximum 
likelihood  estimation  procedure,  computes  statistics  and 
provides  various  types  of  information  about  the  model  and 
the  parameters.  The  statistics  and  information  to  be  used 
in  analyzing  the  data  will  be  briefly  discussed  below. 

The  Chi-square  statistic.  The  estimation  procedure 
provides  a Chi-square  statistic  that  tests  the  null 
hypothesis  that  the  observed  covariance  matrix  is  generated 
by  the  hypothesized  model,  against  the  alternative 
hypothesis  that  the  covariance  matrix  is  unrestricted.  The 
degrees  of  freedom  are  determined  by  the  number  of  variances 
and  covariances  present  and  the  number  of  parameters  esti- 
mated. Rejecting  the  null  hypothesis  implies  that  the 
hypothesized  model  does  not  adequately  reproduce  the 
observed  covariance  structure;  that  is,  the  data  do  not  fit 
the  model.  Thus,  a significant  Chi-square  indicates  poor 
fit.  The  Chi-squares  of  various  models,  relative  to  their 
degrees  of  freedom,  may  be  compared  to  examine  which  model 
represents  a better  fit  of  the  data.  There  are  problems 
associated  with  the  use  of  this  statistic.  The  Chi-square 
test  depends  on  meeting  the  assumptions  of  multivariate 
normality.  Departures  from  multivariate  normality  make 
interpretation  of  this  statistic  suspect.  The  Chi-square 
statistic  is  also  sensitive  to  sample  size.  The  test  will 
register  significant  departures  when  the  sample  size  is 
large,  though  the  departures  are  trivial.  Hence,  the  Chi- 
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square  statistic  should  be  supplemented  by  other  goodness- 
of-fit  measures. 

Goodness-of-Fi t Index.  The  LISREL  program  produces  a 
goodness-of -f it  index  (GFI)  which  is  based  on  the  comparison 
between  the  observed  covariances  and  the  residuals  and 
reflects  the  minimization  of  the  difference  between  the 
hypothesized  and  observed  covariance  structures.  The  index 
ranges  from  3 to  1,  larger  values  indicating  better  fit. 

This  index  is  not  dependent  on  sample  size  and  is  relatively 
robust  against  departures  from  multivariate  normality.  The 
program  provides  an  adjusted  goodness-of-f it  index  ( AGF I ) 
which  is  adjusted  for  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  model. 

Root  Mean  Square  Residual.  This  index  represents  a 
summary  of  the  residuals.  Since  small  residuals  indicate 
good  fit,  the  mean  of  these  residuals  is  an  overall  measure 
of  the  goodness-of -f i t of  the  model.  The  residuals  are 
squared  to  give  greater  weight  to  larger  residuals.  When 
comparing  models,  the  model  with  the  lower  root  mean  square 
residual  (RMS)  has  a better  fit. 

Parameter  Estimates.  The  LISREL  program  estimates  the 
values  of  the  parameters  specified  by  the  hypothesized 
model.  A Beta  (BE)  coefficient  represents  the  effect  of  one 
endogenous  variable  (Yi)  on  another  endogenous  variable 
(Yj),  all  other  variables  being  held  constant.  In  other 
words,  a unit  change  in  Yi  results  in  a BEij  change  in  Yj. 

A Gamma  (GA)  coefficient  represents  the  effect  of  an 
exogenous  (Xi)  variable  on  an  endogenous  variable  (Yj).  A 
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unit  change  in  Xi  results  in  a GAij  change  in  Yj.  If  the 
variables  have  been  standardized  (a  correlation  matrix  is 
entered),  the  above  interpretations  represent  a standard 
deviation  change  of  one  variable  on  another.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  effects  may  be  compared 
to  each  other.  In  addition,  the  LISREL  program  performs  a 
one-tailed  t-test  of  all  the  parameters  to  determine  whether 
they  are  significantly  different  from  zero. 

Total  Effects.  In  the  previous  paragraph,  the 
parameters  were  interpreted  with  proviso  that  the  effects  of 
all  other  variables  were  being  held  constant.  In  complex 
models,  however,  a change  in  an  exogenous  variable  may  be 
associated  with  a change  in  more  than  one  endogenous 
variable  through  indirect  paths.  Hence,  the  relationship 
between  any  two  variables  may  be  composed  of  direct  and 
indirect  effects.  LISREL  computes  the  total  effects  on  the 
endogenous  variables  by  summing  all  direct  and  indirect 
effects. 

Explained  variance.  The  program  also  gives  the  squared 
multiple  correlation  for  each  of  the  endogenous  variables 
and  the  coefficient  of  determination  for  all  the  structural 
variables.  These  figures  may  be  interpreted  as  the  amount 
of  variance  explained  by  the  structural  equations/model. 

The  problem  with  interpreting  these  measures  is  that 
explained  variation  in  an  endogenous  variable  can  be  due  to 
errors  or  unexplained  variance  in  other  equations. 
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The  Modification  Index.  This  index,  provided  for 
individual  parameters,  indicates  the  extent  to  which  Chi- 
square  is  expected  to  decrease  if  a parameter  is  freed.  The 
objective  is  to  improve  the  fit  of  the  model  by  specifying 
additional  linkages.  This  index  can  be  used  to  suggest 
revisions  in  theory  (if  sensible)  and  to  direct  future 
research. 

Testing  the  Hypotheses 

Before  identifying  the  Beta  (BE)  and  Gamma  (GA) 
parameters,  it  was  necessary  to  translate  the  empirical 
model  shown  in  Figure  3-3  into  a statistical  model.  This  is 
needed  because  some  of  the  relationships  are  non-linear. 

The  hypothesized  relationship  between  self -pr omot i on  and 
attributions  of  competence  is  a curvilinear  interaction  with 
actual  performance.  Similarly,  a curvilinear  relationship 
was  hypothesized  between  ingratiation  and  attributions  of 
likability.  In  Figure  3-3,  the  statistical  model  (Full 
Model)  is  shown  with  the  corresponding  LISREL  parameter 
names  and  depicts  all  the  hypothesized  relationships  in 
Hypotheses  1-8. 

In  order  to  test  the  individual  hypotheses  (1  - 8),  the 
Full  Model  was  run.  Hypothesis  9 was  tested  by  the  goodness 
of  fit  measures.  The  Full  Model  was  compared  with  other 
(parsimonious)  models  that  had  fewer  linkages  or  variables. 
For  example,  the  model  with  curvilinear  interaction  between 
self-promotion  and  attributions  of  competence  was  compared 
with  a model  having  no  interaction  and  a model  without  the 
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curvilinear  term.  The  relative  goodness-of-f it  of  the 
models  and  the  explanatory  value  (suggested  by  the 
statistical  significance  of  the  estimates)  was  used  in 
comparing  models.  Models  with  a greater  number  of 
significant  linkages  have  greater  explanatory  value. 

Next,  models  were  recomputed  by  dropping  non- 
significant linkages  and  adding  those  suggested  by  the 
modification  indices.  The  latter  was  used  only  to  suggest 
revisions  in  theory  and  provide  directions  for  future 
research . 

Hypotheses  13  and  11  was  tested  by  simply  evaluating 
the  significance  of  the  correlations  between  each 
personality  measure  and  self-presentation  scale.  Having 
discussed  the  methodology  of  this  dissertation,  the  results 
of  the  data  analyses  will  be  presented  in  the  next  chapter. 


SUBORDINATE 

BEHAVIOR 


SUPERVISORY 

COGNITIONS 


SUPERVISORY 

BEHAVIOR 
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Figure  3-3.  Statistical  Model  (Full) 


CHAPTER  4 
RESULTS 


This  chapter  contains  the  results  of  the  data  analyses 
performed  to  test  the  hypotheses  presented  in  Chapter  3.  In 
the  first  part  of  this  chapter,  we  will  present  the  results 
of  the  preliminary  analyses  that  were  conducted.  In  the  next 
section,  we  will  look  at  the  various  comprehensive  models 
that  were  tested  using  LISREL.  This  analysis  will  be  used  to 
identify  the  model  that  fits  the  data  best.  Finally,  we  will 
examine  the  extent  to  which  the  hypotheses  about  the 
individual  linkages  are  supported. 

Preliminary  Analysis 

Data  Entry 

A data  entry  staff  member,  at  the  University,  entered 
the  data  into  the  computer.  The  staff  member  and  the 
researcher  then  checked  each  entry  visually.  Further,  each 
variable  was  plotted,  and  the  ranges  were  computed.  Data 
points  that  did  not  fall  into  acceptable  ranges  and  outliers 
were  checked  for  data  entry  errors.  If  an  outlying  value  was 
not  a data  entry  error,  it  was  retained  in  the  analysis,  pro- 
vided its  value  was  within  the  acceptable  range.  If  it  did 
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not  fall  within  the  acceptable  range,  it  was  treated  as  a 
missing  value.  There  were  only  three  such  values,  and  in  all 
cases,  respondents  "created"  their  own  categories.  Responses 
that  were  not  clearly  marked  were  treated  as  missing  data. 

In  order  to  achieve  parity  across  jobs,  the  performance 
measure  was  standardized  within  a given  job  type.  Further, 
to  avoid  negative  values,  the  standardized  measure  was  trans- 
formed to  have  a mean  of  130  and  a standard  deviation  of  20. 
Descriptive  Statistics 

The  Means,  Standard  Deviations,  the  Kolmogorov-3mi rnov 
D-statistic,  and  the  index  of  Skewness  for  each  variable  are 
presented  in  Table  4-1.  The  differences  in  sample  sizes 
across  the  variables  reflect  missing  values,  and  differences 
among  those  who  were  rated,  those  who  completed  the  survey, 
and  the  available  performance  information.  The  means  and 
standard  deviations  of  the  M-CSD  scale  and  the  Self- 
Mon  itoring  scale  were  similar  to  those  generally  obtained 
(Crowne  & Marlowe,  1964;  Snyder,  1987).  Since  the  self- 
presentation scales  and  the  supervisory  rating  scales  were 
new,  there  are  no  figures  with  which  they  may  be  compared. 

It  is  important  to  assess  the  distributional  features  of 
each  scale,  as  several  statistics  need  multivariate 
normality.  A non-normal  distribution  of  any  variable  will 
inevitably  result  in  a violation  of  this  assumption.  The 
Kolmogorov-Smi rnov  D-statistic  may  be  used  to  assess  the 
assumption  that  the  data  came  from  a normal  distribution. 

The  values  of  this  statistic  range  from  zero  to  one;  smaller 
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Table  4-1 

Means,  Standard  Deviations,  and  Distributional 

Statistics 


Variable 

n 

Mean 

Std . 
De  v . 

D: 

Norm. 

Skewnes 

Need  for  Social 
Approval 

239 

19.44 

5.549 

.063 

-0.161 

Self-monitoring 

289 

6.  66 

3.  841 

. 125 

3.73  7 

Sel f-promot i on 

285 

14.15 

5.375 

.155 

1.354 

Ingratiation 

279 

35.32 

12. 247 

.079 

3.  675 

Competence 

Attributions 

395 

16.15 

3.786 

. 130 

-0.322 

Li kabi li ty 
Attributions 

305 

17.  61 

3.  168 

. 162 

-1.275 

Supervisor's  Rating 
of  Performance 

305 

5.  30 

1.  590 

. 208 

-1.048 

Objective  Performance 

336 

139. 75 

19.  910 

.072 

0.385 

All  Means  are  significantly  different  from  0,  p<.3331 
For  all  DrNorraal  values,  p<.01. 
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values  indicate  that  the  data  are  more  likely  to  come  from  a 
normal  distribution  (Afifi  & Clark,  1984).  These  values  are 
shown  in  Table  4-1.  Although  none  of  the  "D"  values  were 
close  to  zero  for  any  of  the  variables,  the  values  for  the 
need  for  approval  (NAPP),  quantity  of  performance  (QUAN) , and 
ingratiation  (ING)  show  that  these  variables  were  more 
normally  distributed  than  others.  Supervisory  ratings  of 
performance  quantity  (SVRT)  and  attributions  of  likability 
( L I KB ) had  the  highest  values  and,  relative  to  others,  were 
non-normal . 

The  index  of  skewness  showed  that  L I KB  and  SVRT  were 
relatively  more  negatively  skewed,  while  sel f -pr omot i on  (SPM) 
was  more  positively  skewed  than  others.  Thus,  supervisors 
tended  to  rate  their  employees  more  towards  the  positive  end 
of  the  scale  on  attributions  of  liking  and  performance.  A 
greater  number  of  employees  reported  low  levels  of  self- 
promotion. The  information  on  the  distributions  was  used  to 
compute  polyserial  correlations,  prior  to  the  using  LISREL. 
These  correlations  will  be  described  later  in  this  chapter. 
Correlations 

Table  4-2  contains  the  Pearson  product  moment  correla- 
tions among  the  variables.  The  correlations  are  a measure  of 
the  strength  of  the  bivariate  relationships  among  the 
variables.  The  significance  of  the  correlations  was  used  to 
test  the  individual  differences  hypotheses  (H10  & Hll). 

The  personality  variables  were  moderately  related  to  the 
s ® 1 f — ssen t a t i on  variables.  The  need  for  social  approval 


was 
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negatively  related  to  the  sel f-presentat i on  variables,  which 
conforms  with  the  defensive  nature  of  the  scale.  The  hypo- 
theses related  to  the  individual  difference  variables 
(Hypotheses  13  and  11)  can  be  tested  with  this  information. 

H10:  Employees'  need  to  avoid  social  disapproval  (NAPP) 
will  be  negatively  related  to  sel f-pr omot i on  (SPM) 
and  ingratiation  (ING)  behavior. 

Hi 1 s Employees'  self-monitoring  (SMON)  will  be  positively 
related  to  self-promotion  (SPM)  and  ingratiation 
(ING)  behavior. 

The  PPMs  for  all  these  relationships  were  significant. 
The  correlation  between  the  need  to  avoid  social  disapproval 
(NAPP)  and  s el f-pr omot i on  (SPM)  was  -.256,  p<.0301,  and 
-.171,  p< . 3 3 3 1 with  ingratiation  (ING).  Sel f-mon i t or i ng 
behavior  (SMON)  was  positively  correlated  with  sel f-pr omot i on 
(.  339,  p< . 0 03 1 ) and  ingratiation  (.  282,  p<.  0091).  This 
indicates  support  for  hypotheses  10  and  11.  The  relation- 
ships between  need  to  avoid  social  disapproval  and  the  self- 
presentation variables  were  weak;  the  relationships 
between  sel f-mon i tor i ng  and  the  sel f -presentat i on  variables 
were  of  moderate  strength. 

We  will  discuss  the  remaining  relationships  only  in  a 
descriptive  manner;  that  is,  the  correlations  will  not  be 
used  to  test  hypotheses.  The  personality  variables  were  not 
related  to  supervisory  attributions  of  competence  (COMP)  and 
livability  (LIKB) . The  need  to  avoid  social  disapproval  was 
not  related  to  supervisory  ratings  of  performance  (SVRT) , 
while  sel f -mon i t or i ng  was  weakly  related.  There  were  low, 
hi  sigificat,  crnblaricns  betwosn  tie  pasrelity 
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Table  4-2 

Correlation  Coefficients 


NAPP 

SMON 

S PM 

ING 

COMP 

L I KB 

SVRT 

NAPP 

SMON 

-0.273 
. 0301 

S PM 

-0. 256 
. 0001 

0.339 
. 0001 

ING 

-0. 171 
. 0397 

3.282 
. 3001 

3.  663 
. 0301 

COMP 

3.080 
. 2301 

0.  135 
. 1144 

3.156 

.3185 

0.  184 
. 0354 

L I KB 

0.016 
. 8047 

-0. 018 
. 7854 

0.  098 
.1400 

0.  169 
.0135 

0.652 
. 0001 

SVRT 

-3. 121 
. 3676 

3.179 
. 0068 

0.  221 
. 0308 

3.234 
. 3304 

3.  596 
. 3331 

3.369 
. 0331 

QUAN 

-0. 158 
.3171 

3. 215 
. 3311 

3.180 
. 0365 

3.  175 
. 0382 

3.  273 
. 0301 

3.397 

.1456 

3.  581 
. 3301 

Tests  of  significance  printed  under  each  coefficient. 
All  pairwise  missing  observations  excluded;  N=228. 


NAPP 
SMON 
S PM 
ING 
COMP 
L I KB 
SVRT 
QUAN 


Need  to  Avoid  Social  Disapproval 
Self- monitoring 
Sel f-pr omot i on 
Ingratiation 

Attributions  of  Competence 
Attributions  of  Likability 
Supervisory  Ratings  of  Performance 
Objective  Performance 
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variables  and  objective  measures  of  performance  (QUAN). 

Se 1 f -pr onot i on  was  weakly  related  to  attributions  of 
competence,  supervisory  ratings  of  performance,  and  perfor- 
mance, but  was  not  related  to  attributions  of  likability. 

The  relationship  with  attributions  of  competence  may  be  low 
because  the  PPM  does  not  reflect  a non-linear  relationship 
(which  is  hypothesized).  Ingratiation  was  weakly  related  to 
all  supervisory  ratings,  and  objective  performance. 

Attributions  of  competence  and  attributions  of 
likability  were  strongly  related  to  each  other.  The 
supervisor's  rating  of  competence  was  strongly  related  to 
that  supervisor's  rating  of  performance  quantity  but  was 
weakly  related  to  objective  performance.  Supervisors'  ratings 
of  likability  were  moderately  related  to  their  ratings  of 
performance  quantity,  but  not  to  objective  performance. 
Objective  performance  had  a strong  relationship  with  the 
supervisor's  rating  of  performance.  These  correlations  shov; 
that  the  bivariate  relationships  were  in  line  with  the 
individual  hypotheses. 

Demographic  and  Organizational  Analyses 

The  demographic  information  obtained  from  the  subordi- 
nates was  gender,  age,  and  education.  Respondents  were  also 
asked  to  indicate  the  time  spent  in  the  current  organization 
and  the  time  spent  with  the  current  supervisor.  In  order  to 
protect  their  identity,  employees  responded  to  broad  cate- 
gorical alternatives  for  each  of  the  variables  (see  Appendix 
A for  categories).  To  assess  whether  there  were  any  signifi- 
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cant  differences  among  the  key  variables  on  the  demographic 
and  organizational  variables,  we  used  one-way  analyses  of 
variances  (ANOVA)  with  each  of  the  key  variables.  If  the  F 
statistic  (t  statistic  for  gender)  was  found  to  be  signifi- 
cant, we  used  the  Scheffe  mul t i pi e- compar i son  method  to 
determine  which  of  the  means  were  significantly  different. 

In  the  following  paragraphs,  we  will  present  the 
significant  differences;  all  other  variables  did  not  differ 
significantly  on  the  demographic  and  organizational 
dimensions.  Due  to  limitations  in  working  with  the  LISREL 
program,  these  demographic  and  organizational  variables  were 
not  included  in  the  structural  equations  modeling.  SJe  will 
merely  describe  the  demographic  and  organizational 
differences  here  and  leave  more  rigorous  analyses  to  future 
research.  The  variable  means  according  to  gender,  age, 
education,  tenure,  time  with  current  supervisor,  and  job  type 
are  given  in  Tables  4-3,  4-4,  4-5,  4-7,  and  4-8  respectively. 
The  standard  deviations,  minimum  and  maximum  values  are  also 
reported . 

Gender . There  were  significant  gender  differences  on 
self-monitoring,  self-promotion,  competence  attributions,  and 
supervisory  ratings  of  performance.  Males  were  higher  self- 
monitors, used  more  sel f-pr omot i on , were  perceived  as  more 
competent,  and  received  higher  performance  ratings  than 
females.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  the  variables 
listed  above  are  expected  to  be  related  to  each  other.  The 
differences  are  also  in  the  expected  direction. 
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Table  4-3 

Variable  Means  by  Gender 


Variable 

n 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Minimum 

Value 

Maximum 
Va  1 ue 

Females 

NAPP 

181 

19.  69 

5.53 

4.00 

32. 03 

SMON 

181 

6.  23 

3.  82 

0.00 

18.00 

ING 

174 

34.28 

12.  83 

18.03 

76.00 

S PM 

178 

12.71 

4.44 

9.33 

27.33 

ATCOMP 

159 

15.  31 

3.  68 

4.  00 

21.30 

ATLIKB 

159 

17.48 

3.13 

6.00 

21.00 

SVQUAN 

159 

5.  14 

1.  55 

1.00 

7.00 

TQUAN 

169 

100.32 

19.14 

35.15 

156.85 

Ma  1 e s 

NAPP 

137 

19.02 

5.60 

4.  00 

30.33 

SMON 

107 

7.  34 

3.77 

0.00 

17.00 

ING 

104 

36.71 

10.56 

18.00 

62.00 

S PM 

106 

16.48 

5.13 

9.00 

33.00 

ATCOMP 

97 

17.03 

3.  91 

3.00 

21.00 

ATLIKB 

97 

18.00 

3.16 

7.00 

21.00 

SVQUAN 

97 

5.  81 

1.44 

1.00 

7.  00 

TQUAN 

99 

131.  84 

22.79 

47.42 

176.33 

NAPP 
SMON 
ING 
S PM 
ATCOMP 
ATLIKB 
SVQUAN 
TQUAN 


Need  for  Approval 
Self-monitoring 
Ingratiation 
Self-promotion 
Attributions  of  Competence 
Attributions  of  Likability 

Supervisory  Ratings  of  Performance  Quantity 
Objective  Performance 
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Table  4-4 

Variable  Means  by  Age 


Variable 

n 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Minimum 

Value 

Maximum 
Va  1 ue 

Ag  e= A (3-19) 

NAPP 

3 

17.67 

4.  16 

13.03 

21.00 

SMON 

3 

7. 67 

5.  77 

1.33 

11.00 

ING 

3 

35.00 

5.00 

30.  00 

43.00 

S PM 

3 

13.00 

1.73 

11.00 

14.33 

ATCOMP 

3 

19.  00 

2.  65 

16.00 

21.  30 

ATL I KB 

3 

1 9.  67 

2.31 

17.  30 

21.30 

SVQUAN 

3 

6.00 

1.00 

5.  03 

7.03 

TQUAN 

3 

111.62 

32.  90 

83.53 

146. 08 

Age=B  (23 

-33  ) 

NAPP 

47 

19.  39 

4.  97 

9.  33 

29.  03 

SMON 

47 

7.62 

4.  75 

0.00 

16.00 

ING 

45 

33.  56 

11.  94 

18.00 

63.00 

S PM 

47 

12.  51 

4.51 

9.00 

27.00 

ATCOMP 

41 

16.88 

3.04 

10.  00 

21.00 

ATL I KB 

41 

18.17 

2.42 

12.00 

21.00 

SVQUAN 

41 

5.39 

1.39 

2.00 

7.00 

TQUAN 

46 

133.36 

18.  77 

73.45 

143.56 

Age=C  (31 

-43  ) 

NAPP 

123 

19.  39 

5.  61 

4.  00 

32.  00 

SMON 

123 

6.74 

3.49 

0.00 

18.00 

ING 

118 

35.39 

13.  83 

18.  30 

61. 00 

S PM 

121 

15.  07 

5.07 

9.00 

31.00 

ATCOMP 

112 

16. 29 

3.87 

4.00 

21.00 

ATL I KB 

112 

17.  62 

3. 25 

6.00 

21.00 

SVQUAN 

112 

5.  61 

1.37 

1.00 

7.00 

TQUAN 

112 

103.74 

21.68 

47.42 

176. 33 

NAPP 
SMON 
ING 
S PM 
ATCOMP 
ATL I KB 
SVQUAN 
TQUAN 


Need  for  Approval 
Self-monitoring 
Ingratiation 
Sel f-pr  omot i on 
Attributions  of  Competence 
Attributions  of  Likability 

Supervisory  Ratings  of  Performance  Quantity 
Objective  Performance 
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Table  4-4 
Conti n ued 


Variable 

n 

Mean 

Standard 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Deviation 

Va  1 ue 

Value 

Ag  e=D  (41-50) 


NAPP 

78 

19.  36 

5.  72 

7.00 

32.30 

SMON 

78 

6.09 

3.59 

0.00 

17.33 

ING 

76 

35.  25 

13.  77 

18.30 

76.30 

3 PM 

76 

14.54 

5.65 

9.0  3 

33.00 

ATCOMP 

67 

16.81 

3.  61 

3.00 

21.00 

ATLIKB 

67 

17.  70 

3.  27 

7.00 

21.00 

SVQUAN 

67 

5.  51 

1.  57 

1.  00 

7.00 

TQUAN 

74 

130.28 

18.  14 

63.  75 

156.35 

Age=E  (51  + ) 

NAPP 

35 

20.14 

5.96 

10.00 

30.  30 

SMON 

35 

6.  26 

4.03 

1.00 

16.00 

ING 

34 

36.35 

12.40 

18.00 

69.  00 

3 PM 

35 

12.43 

3.  36 

9.03 

24.00 

ATCOMP 

31 

14.  23 

4.39 

5.33 

21.33 

ATLIKB 

31 

17.19 

3.  36 

6.00 

21.00 

SVQUAN 

31 

4.32 

1.92 

1.  00 

7.  90 

TQUAN 

31 

91.  12 

21.  30 

35.  15 

130.95 

NAPP 
SMON 
ING 
S PM 
ATCOMP 
ATLIKB 
SVQUAN 
TQUAN 


Need  for  Approval 
Self-monitoring 
Ingratiation 
Self-promotion 
Attributions  of  Competence 
Attributions  of  Likability 

Supervisory  Ratings  of  Performance  Quantity 
Objective  Performance 
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Table  4-5 

Variable  Means  by  Education 


Variable 

n 

Mean 

Standard 
Dev iat i on 

Minimum 

Value 

Maximum 

Value 

Educat ion=A 

(Less 

than  High 

School ) 

NAPP 

3 

1 9.  67 

5.  86 

13.00 

24.00 

SMON 

3 

8.  67 

6.  35 

5.  33 

16.33 

ING 

3 

32.67 

15.  53 

20.33 

50.30 

S PM 

3 

13.33 

2.  31 

9.00 

13.  03 

ATCOMP 

3 

12.  67 

7.  51 

5.00 

23.00 

ATL I KB 

3 

14.  67 

3.  51 

11.00 

18.00 

SVQUAN 

3 

4.00 

2.  65 

1.00 

6.  00 

TQUAN 

2 

109. 52 

1.78 

138. 26 

113.78 

Educat i on=B 

(Completed  High 

School ) 

NAPP 

145 

20.31 

5.71 

4.00 

32.00 

SMON 

145 

6.  19 

3.  57 

3.00 

18.00 

ING 

139 

34.  51 

12.02 

18.00 

69.00 

S PM 

143 

13.47 

4.41 

9.  00 

27.  00 

ATCOMP 

131 

16.  24 

3.65 

4.00 

21.00 

ATL I KB 

131 

17.  79 

3. 05 

6.  00 

21.00 

SVQLJAN 

131 

5.  32 

1.  55 

1.00 

7.30 

TQUAN 

134 

99.94 

23.  56 

35.  15 

156. 85 

Educat i on=C 

(Some 

College) 

NAPP 

125 

18.70 

5.48 

4.  00 

33.00 

SMON 

125 

6.93 

4.31 

0.00 

17.00 

ING 

•121 

36.05 

12.02 

18.00 

76.03 

S PM 

124 

15.09 

5.  61 

9.30 

33.30 

ATCOMP 

139 

16.  52 

3.  79 

6.00 

21.30 

ATL I KB 

109 

17.  69 

3.17 

6.  00 

21.00 

SVQUAN 

139 

5.  52 

1.49 

1.00 

7.33 

TQUAN 

118 

103.33 

23.13 

55.32 

176. 33 

Ed  ucat i on=D 

(Completed  College) 

NAPP 

15 

19.  93 

4.27 

13.00 

28.00 

SMON 

15 

8.  20 

4.36 

2.03 

16.03 

ING 

15 

35.00 

13.13 

18.03 

63.00 

S PM 

14 

12.93 

4.  86 

9.00 

23.03 

ATCOMP 

13 

15.  38 

4.46 

3.00 

21.00 

ATL I KB 

13 

17.15 

3.  76 

7.00 

21.00 

SVQUAN 

13 

5.38 

1.  61 

1.00 

7.30 

TQUAN 

14 

93. 72 

23.49 

47.42 

130. 95 

124 


Table  4-6 

Variable  Means  by  Tenure 


Variable 

n 

Mean 

Standard  Minimum 

Deviation  Value 

Maximum 

Value 

Tenur e= A 

(Less  than  1 year) 

NAPP 

9 

18.  56 

5.  55 

9.00 

27.00 

SMON 

9 

7.  11 

5.  64 

0.00 

16.  30 

ING 

8 

29.  13 

8.36 

18.00 

4 0.03 

S PM 

9 

11.22 

3.03 

9.00 

13.33 

ATCOMP 

9 

17.56 

2.35 

13.00 

21.00 

ATLIKB 

9 

18.  89 

1.27 

17.00 

21.00 

SVQUAN 

9 

4.  67 

1.41 

3.00 

7.0  0 

TQUAN 

9 

85.  29 

19.  67 

63.36 

123.39 

Tenur  e=B 

(1-3  years) 

NAPP 

33 

19.  27 

5.  32 

8.00 

29.00 

SMON 

33 

7.55 

4. 35 

0.00 

16.  00 

ING 

32 

35.81 

11.46 

18.00 

63.00 

S PM 

33 

12.52 

3.92 

9.00 

23.00 

ATCOMP 

28 

16. 50 

3.  26 

10.0  0 

21.00 

ATLIKB 

28 

18.  14 

2.66 

12.00 

21.00 

SVQUAN 

28 

5.  71 

1.38 

1.30 

7.00 

TQUAN 

33 

134.39 

19.52 

47.42 

146.38 

Tenure=C 

(4-6  years) 

NAPP 

3 

23.00 

2.  65 

20.00 

25.03 

SMON 

3 

9.00 

2.65 

7.00 

12.00 

ING 

3 

48.33 

11.93 

35.00 

58.00 

S PM 

3 

15.00 

2.00 

13.00 

17.00 

ATCOMP 

3 

18.  67 

2.  52 

16.00 

21.00 

ATLIKB 

3 

20.00 

1.  73 

18.00 

21.33 

SVQUAN 

3 

6.33 

0.58 

6.  00 

7.00 

TQUAN 

3 

106. 56 

30.05 

72.  97 

130.89 

NAPP 
SMON 
ING 
S PM 
ATCOMP 
ATLIKB 
SVQUAN 
TQUAN 


Need  for  Approval 
Self-monitoring 
Ingratiation 
Self-promotion 
Attributions  of  Competence 
Attributions  of  Likability 

Supervisory  Ratings  of  Performance  Quantity 
Objective  Performance 
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Table  4-6 
Co  nt i nued 


Variable  n Mean  Standard  Minimum  Maximum 

Deviation  Value  Value 


Tenure=D  (7-9  years) 

NAPP 

53 

19.  52 

SMON 

50 

6.26 

ING 

48 

33.  69 

SPM 

50 

13.42 

ATCOMP 

41 

16.  05 

ATLIKB 

41 

17.  63 

SVQUAN 

41 

5.27 

TQUAN 

43  136.  10 

Tenure=E 

(13+  years) 

NAPP 

192 

19.  46 

SMON 

192 

6.  50 

ING 

186 

35.49 

SPM 

188 

14.71 

ATCOMP 

174 

16. 23 

ATLIKB 

174 

17.  51 

SVQUAN 

174 

5.40 

TQUAN 

174  130.16 

5.39 

4.33 

33.33 

3.93 

0.00 

17.00 

13.  78 

18.00 

62. 00 

5.  54 

9.00 

31.00 

3.10 

10.00 

21.03 

2.  52 

12.00 

21.00 

1.48 

2.00 

7.00 

21.28 

70.45 

166. 24 

5.  69 

4.00 

32.  00 

3.62 

0.00 

18.00 

12.53 

18.00 

76.  00 

5.  10 

9.30 

33.00 

4.  11 

3.00 

21.00 

3.41 

6.3  3 

21.33 

1.59 

1.00 

7.00 

19.97 

35.15 

176.  33 

NAPP 

SMON 

ING 

SPM 

ATCOMP 

ATLIKB 

SVQUAN 

TQUAN 


Need  for  Approval 
Self-monitoring 
Ingratiation 
Self -pr omot ion 
Attributions  of  Competence 
Attributions  of  Likability 

Supervisory  Ratings  of  Performance  Quantity 
Objective  Performance 
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Table  4-7 

Variable  Means  by  Time  With  Supervisor 


Variable 

n 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Minimum 

Value 

Maximum 

Value 

Time  With 

Superv 

isor=A  (Less  than  6 

months ) 

NAPP 

59 

19. 54 

4.97 

7.00 

29.00 

SMON 

59 

6.03 

3. 69 

0.00 

16.00 

ING 

58 

33.86 

11.54 

18.03 

6 3.33 

S PM 

59 

12.66 

3.  75 

9.33 

26.33 

ATCOMP 

53 

15.68 

3.38 

7.33 

21.00 

ATLIKB 

53 

16.96 

2.  94 

9.33 

21.33 

SVQUAN 

53 

5.  25 

1.  37 

1.00 

7.00 

TQUAN 

55 

99.  14 

19.47 

35.  15 

146.08 

Time  Wit h 

Superv 

isor=B  (7 

-11  months) 

NAPP 

71 

19.  37 

6.10 

4.00 

32.33 

SMON 

71 

7.18 

4.3  0 

0.00 

17.03 

ING 

66 

35.47 

11.69 

18.00 

76.00 

S PM 

71 

14.54 

5.57 

9.00 

33.00 

ATCOMP 

62 

16.  56 

3.79 

5.  00 

21.00 

ATLIKB 

62 

17.  89 

2.90 

8.00 

21.00 

SVQUAN 

62 

5.  31 

1.  58 

1.00 

7.33 

TQUAN 

64 

103.42 

23. 24 

63.36 

146.08 

Time  With 

Supervisors  (1 

-3  years) 

NAPP 

140 

19.58 

5.56 

4.00 

33.00 

SMON 

140 

6.  53 

3.  81 

3.00 

18.00 

ING 

137 

34.25 

11.49 

18.33 

69.00 

S PM 

136 

14.13 

4.96 

9.00 

31.33 

ATCOMP 

124 

16.19 

3.92 

3.00 

21.00 

ATLIKB 

124 

17.  80 

3.  24 

6.00 

21.00 

SVQUAN 

124 

5.44 

1.55 

1.00 

7.00 

TQUAN 

131 

101. 94 

21.10 

47.42 

176.33 

NAPP  = Need  for  Approval 
SMON  = Se 1 f-mon i tor i ng 
ING  = Ingratiation 
S PM  = Sel f-pr omot i on 
ATCOMP  = Attributions  of  Competence 
ATLIKB  = Attributions  of  Likability 

SVQUAN  = Supervisory  Ratings  of  Performance  Quantity 
TQUAN  = Objective  Performance 
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Table  4-7 
Cont i nued 


Var iable 

n 

Mean 

Standard 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Deviation 

Value 

Value 

Time  With  Supervisor=D  (4-6  years) 


NAPP 

11 

18.18 

5.95 

9.00 

30.00 

SMON 

11 

7.  00 

3. 58 

3.30 

15.00 

ING 

10 

45.80 

16.07 

18.00 

69.00 

S PM 

11 

15.  36 

5.26 

9.00 

26.00 

ATCOMP 

11 

16.64 

4.46 

6.00 

21.00 

ATLIKB 

11 

17.  91 

4.37 

6.03 

21.00 

SVQUAN 

11 

5.45 

2.21 

1.00 

7.00 

TQUAN 

11 

104.15 

23.  85 

55.32 

133.51 

Time  With 

Superv 

isor=E  (7+ 

years ) 

NAPP 

5 

17.60 

2.88 

14.30 

22.03 

SMON 

5 

7.23 

3.  63 

1.33 

13.00 

ING 

5 

51.23 

9.  55 

36.00 

62.00 

S PM 

5 

20.33 

5.  79 

11.00 

26.33 

ATCOMP 

5 

19. 20 

3.49 

13.00 

21.00 

ATLIKB 

5 

19.83 

1 . 64 

13.00 

21.00 

SVQUAN 

5 

6.4  0 

3.55 

6.3  0 

7.00 

TQUAN 

5 

107.40 

5.  84 

133. 22 

116.12 

NAPP 
SMON 
ING 
S PM 
ATCOMP 
ATLIKB 
SVQUAN 
TQUAN 


Need  for  Approval 
Se 1 f-moni tor i ng 
Ingratiation 
Self-promotion 
Attributions  of  Competence 
Attributions  of  Likability 

Supervisory  Ratings  of  Performance  Quantity 
Objective  Performance 
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Table  4-8 

Variable  Means  by  Job  Type 


Variable 

n 

Mean  Standard 

Deviation 

Minimum 

Value 

Maximum 

Value 

Job  Type=l 

(Cable 

Splicers) 

NAPP 

59 

19.  39 

5.56 

9.  30 

33.03 

SMON 

59 

7.  15 

3.  56 

1.00 

17.00 

ING 

56 

35.  79 

10.22 

18.00 

59.03 

SPM 

58 

16.  78 

4.  23 

9.00 

29.30 

ATCOMP 

61 

17.59 

3.75 

3.0  3 

21.30 

ATLIKB 

61 

18.49 

2.  98 

7.00 

21.30 

SVQUAN 

61 

6.33 

1.30 

1.00 

7.33 

TQUAN 

67 

100 . 30 

20.03 

47.42 

154.44 

Job  Type=2 

( Cable 

Joiners) 

NAPP 

23 

19.  30 

5.  73 

9.3  3 

27.3  3 

SMON 

20 

7.65 

3.37 

3.30 

13.00 

ING 

20 

41.55 

12.36 

18.00 

72.00 

SPM 

20 

17.75 

5.  92 

9.00 

33.00 

ATCOMP 

19 

18.11 

2.98 

9.00 

21.00 

ATLIKB 

19 

18.74 

2.73 

12.33 

21.30 

SVQUAN 

19 

6.37 

0.  96 

3.0  0 

7.00 

TQUAN 

25 

130.03 

23.33 

60.7  5 

142.14 

Job  Type=3 

(Dispatch  Clerks) 

NAPP 

20 

1 9.  40 

5.26 

10.00 

27.00 

SMON 

20 

6.43 

4.04 

0.00 

14.33 

ING 

19 

34.89 

13.27 

18.00 

53.03 

SPM 

19 

15.16 

4.  35 

9.  03 

24.00 

ATCOMP 

20 

14.95 

4.88 

4.00 

21.00 

ATLIKB 

20 

17.55 

3.  69 

10.00 

21.00 

SVQUAN 

23 

5.00 

1.56 

2.00 

7.00 

TQUAN 

20 

100. 00 

20.00 

68.43 

156. 85 

NAPP 
SMON 
ING 
S PM 
ATCOMP 
ATLIKB 
SVQUAN 
TQUAN 


Need  for  Approval 
Self -monitor ing 
Ingratiation 
Se 1 f -pr omot i on 
Attributions  of  Competence 
Attributions  of  Likability 

Supervisory  Ratings  of  Performance  Quantity 
Objective  Performance 
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Table  4-8 
Cont inued 


Variable 

n 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Minimum 

Value 

Maximum 

Value 

Job  Type=4 

(Operators ) 

NAPP 

172 

19.  42 

5.  62 

4.00 

32.33 

SMON 

172 

6.43 

3.94 

0.00 

CD 

• 

00 
r— 1 

ING 

166 

33.  98 

12.  55 

18.  00 

69.00 

S PM 

170 

12.  58 

4.  73 

9.  00 

31.33 

ATCOMP 

187 

15.  66 

3.  49 

4.00 

21.00 

ATLIKB 

187 

17.  29 

3.11 

5.00 

21.00 

SVQUAN 

187 

4.98 

1.63 

1.03 

7.00 

TQUAN 

224 

100.00 

20.00 

35.15 

176.33 

NAPP 
SMON 
ING 
S PM 
ATCOMP 
ATLIKB 
SVQUAN 
TQUAN 


Need  for  Approval 
Self -monitor ing 
Ingratiation 
Self-promotion 
Attributions  of  Competence 
Attributions  of  Likability 

Supervisory  Ratings  of  Performance  Quantity 
Objective  Performance 
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Ag e . Significant  overall  age  differences  were  found  on 
sel f -pr omot i on , objective  performance,  competence  attri- 
butions, and  ratings  of  performance.  Although  the  omnibus 
F-tests  for  the  self-promotion  and  objective  performance 
variables  were  significant,  the  Scheffe  analysis  showed  no 
differences  in  sel f -pr omot i on  or  objective  performance  bet- 
ween persons  in  different  age  groups.  The  trend  indicates 
that  employees  in  the  middle  age  ranges  (30-50)  used  more 
sel f -promot i on  than  older  or  younger  employees.  Younger 
employees  performed  objectively  better,  and  were  perceived 
as  being  mors  competent  than  older  employees.  Supervisory 
ratings,  though,  follow  the  sel f-pr omot i on  trend. 

Educat i on . The  overall  F-test  was  only  significant  for 
sel f-pr omot i on  with  no  significant  differences  among  the 
means.  The  trend  showed  that  employees  with  less  than  a high 
school  education  and  those  that  completed  college  used  less 
sel f -promot i on  than  those  who  completed  high  school  and  had 
some  college  education. 

Tenure . Employees'  self-promotion  and  objective  per- 
formance were  significantly  different  according  to  the 
length  of  their  tenure  in  the  current  organization.  The 
means  were  not  significantly  different  for  either  of  these 
variables.  Employees  who  have  been  with  the  organi-zation 
for  less  than  three  years  seem  to  use  less  sel f-pr omot i on . 
Employees  with  less  than  a year's  tenure  and  those  who  were 
with  the  company  for  more  than  ten  years  appeared  to  perform 
objectively  worse  than  did  the  other  employees. 
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Time  with  current  supervisor.  There  were  significant 
overall  differences  among  employees  in  their  use  of  self- 
presentation according  to  the  time  they  worked  with  the 
current  supervisor.  The  Scheffe  multiple  comparison  test 
indicates  that  employees  used  more  self-promotion  the  longer 
they  were  with  their  current  supervisor. 

Job  type.  There  were  significant  differences  between 
the  cable  technicians  and  the  telephone  operators  in  their 
use  of  sel f-promot i on . Cable  technicians  tended  to  use  more 
self -pr omot i ons  than  the  operators.  This  is  consistent,  of 
course,  with  the  gender  difference.  The  cable  technicians 
were  mostly  males;  the  operators  were  mostly  females.  The 
dispatch  clerks  were  not  significantly  different  from  the 
other  two  types  of  employees.  Supervisors  of  the  cable  tech- 
nicians tended  to  rate  their  subordinates  as  more  competent, 
likable,  and  as  better  performers  than  did  supervisors  of 
the  operators  and  dispatch  clerks. 

Testing  Model  Fit 

Before  we  could  examine  the  individual  relationships 
contained  in  Hypotheses  1 through  8,  it  was  necessary  to 
select  a model  that  adequately  fits  the  data.  Since  the 
parameters  were  being  estimated  simultaneously,  we  had  to 
first  determine  whether  the  hypothesized  model  fits  the  data 
as  a whole.  We  can  interpret  individual  parameter  estimates 
only  if  the  hypothesized  model  fits  the  data  simultaneously. 
Hence,  we  will  begin  by  looking  at  the  analyses  that  were 
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done  to  identify  the  best  fitting  model,  both  statistically 
and  substantively.  After  this  step,  we  will  examine  the 
individual  parameters  in  that  model  to  assess  the  support 
for  the  individual  hypotheses.  Finally,  we  will  examine  the 
simultaneity  of  the  comprehensive  model. 

To  test  the  statistical  model  shown  in  Figure  3-3  , the 
correlation  or  covariance  matrix  must  be  entered  into  the 
LISREL  program.  The  covariance  matrix  is  more  appropriate 
when  one  wants  to  preserve  the  original  units  of 
measurement.  In  this  dissertation,  however,  none  of  the 
scales  used  represent  the  "true"  units  of  measurement  of  the 
constructs.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  use  the 
correlation  matrix. 

If  all  the  variables  were  normally  distributed,  the 
Pearson  Product  Moment  correlations  shown  in  Table  4-2  would 
have  been  appropriate.  The  distributional  information,  as 
discussed  earlier,  indicates  that  supervisory  ratings  of 
performance  may  not  be  normal.  Non-normality  can  be 
expected  since  the  scale  consisted  of  a single  item  with 
seven  values.  The  LISREL  program  allows  a researcher  to 
compute  polychoric  and  polyserial  correlations,  when  it  is 
likely  that  variables  may  not  be  normally  distributed. 
Joreskog  and  Sorbom  (1984)  provide  the  technical  details  of 
these  statistics.  A poly-serial  correlation  is  the 
correlation  between  an  ordinal  variable  and  a continuous 
variable.  The  program  finds  the  values  of  the  continuous 
variable  that  correspond  to  each  value  of  the  ordinal 
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variable.  The  values  are  used  to  estimate  the  polyserial 
correlation,  assuming  a bivariate  normal  distribution.  The 
program  uses  an  interpolation  procedure  to  maximize  the 
likelihood  of  bivariate  normality  between  the  variables. 

The  authors  suggest  that  the  Chi-square  statistic  should  be 
interpreted  cautiously  when  using  polyserial  correlations. 

In  our  model,  supervisory  ratings  of  performance  are 
ordinal  and  polyserial  correlations  were  computed  between  it 
and  the  other  variables.  The  correlation  matrix  computed  by 
the  LISREL  program,  which  includes  polyserial  correlations, 
is  presented  in  Table  4-9.  The  matrix  also  includes  the 
interaction  and  square  terms  needed  to  represent  the  statis- 
tical model.  The  PPM  correlations  do  not  appear  to  be  very 
different  from  the  PPM  correlations  shown  in  Table  4-2.  The 
differences  may  be  due  to  rounding  off  errors.  The  largest 
difference  observed  was  with  the  correlation  of  the  ratings 
and  the  objective  measure  of  performance  (QUAN).  The 
polyserial  correlation  was  lower  than  the  PPM  by  .10. 

The  estimation  procedure  failed  to  converge  in 
estimating  the  Full  Model.  This  indicates  that  model  was 
not  correctly  specified  and  fits  the  data  poorly.  (One 
possible  problem  with  the  model  might  have  been  the 
excessive  mul t i -col 1 i near i ty  caused  by  all  the  interaction 
and  square  terms).  Since  the  parameter  estimation  failed 
for  this  model,  other  nested  models  were  estimated  to  see  if 
these  would  fit  the  data. 
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Table  4-9 

Product  Moment  and  Polyserial  Correlations 


COMP  L I KB  SVRT  QUAN  SPM  I NG  INT  SPSQ 


COMP 

L I KB 

0.676 

SVRT 

0.665 

0.411 

QUAN 

0.323 

0.126 

SPM 

0.145 

0.073 

ING 

0.144 

0.144 

INT 

0.  234 

3.116 

SPSQ 

0.134 

0.067 

SQIN 

0.177 

0.396 

INGX 

0.253 

0.176 

INSQ 

3.149 

3.139 

XSQN 

3.213 

3.161 

0.693 

0.241 

0.161 

0.234 

3.154 

0.  661 

0.512 

0.594 

3.868 

0.228 

0.168 

0.  984 

0.379 

3.412 

0.  912 

0.508 

0.592 

0.591 

3.  240 

3.150 

0.  648 

3.434 

3.398 

0.611 

3. 

, 570 

0. 

. 632 

3. 

870 

0. 

, 563 

0. 

965 

3. 

, 942 

3. 

, 871 

3. 

747 

3. 

, 574 

0. 

, 98  2 

3. 

561 

3. 

,631 

0. 

, 926 

0. 

676 

3. 

, 599 

S PM  = Self-promotion 
ING  = Ingratiation 
COMP  = Attributions  of  Competence 
L I KB  = Attributions  of  Likability 
SVRT  = Supervisory  Ratings  of  Performance 
QUAN  = Objective  Performance 
INT  = Sel f -pr omot i on  X Objective  Performance 
(SPM  X QUAN) 

SPSQ  = Self-promotion  squared  (SPM  X SPM) 

SQIN  = SPSQ  X INT 

INGX  = Ingratiation  X Objective  Performance  (ING  X QUAN) 
INSQ  = Ingratiation  squared  (ING  X ING) 

XSQN  = INGX  X INSQ 
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Table  4-9 
Cont inued 


SQIN 

INGX 

INSQ 

XSQN 

SQIN 

INGX 

3.662 

INSQ 

0.562 

0.861 

XSQN 

0.635 

0.962 

0.948 

1.000 

3QIN  = SPSQ  X INT 

INGX  = Ingratiation  X Objective  Performance  (ING  X QUAN) 
INSQ  = Ingratiation  squared  (ING  X ING) 

XSQN  = INGX  X INSQ 
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Of  the  models  for  which  parameter  estimation  was 
successful,  the  first  model  was  a simple  model  that 
specified  only  linear  relationships.  The  results  for  the 
Simple  Model  (Ml)  are  shown  in  Figure  4-1.  The  Interaction 
Model  (M2)  included  the  sel f -pr omot i on  and  objective 
performance  (SPM  X QUAN)  interaction  term,  while  Square 
Model  (M3)  included  the  square  of  sel f -pr omot i on  (SPSQ) 
term,  to  the  specifications  in  the  simple  model.  The 
results  from  estimating  models  M2  and  M3  are  given  in 
Figures  4-2  and  4-3  respectively.  The  Combined  Model  (M4 ) 
was  taken  a step  further  with  the  inclusion  of  the 
interaction  term,  the  squared  term,  and  their  product;  its 
results  are  shown  in  Figure  4-4.  All  these  models  did  not 
contain  the  curvilinear  specification  of  the  hypothesized 
relationship  between  ingratiation  and  attributions  of 
likability,  but  only  included  the  linear  term.  The  Combined 
Model  (M4 ) represents  the  Full  Model  minus  the  ingratiation- 
likability  attribution  (ING-LIKB)  linkage. 

In  all  cases,  the  Chi-square  statistics  were  non- 
significant, the  Adjusted  Goodness-of-Fi t Indices  ( AGF I ) 
were  greater  than  .90,  and  the  Root  Mean  Square  residuals 
were  around  .01.  A Structural  Null  model  was  run  in  which 
the  values  of  all  the  parameters  were  fixed  to  zero  (no 
causal  paths).  The  Null  Model  yielded  a Chi-square  of 
264.46  with  18  degrees  of  freedom;  an  AGF I of  .602;  an  RMS 
residual  of  .175.  Models  Ml  through  M4  were  significantly 
better  on  all  counts. 
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The  results  of  the  LISREL  analyses  for  each  of  these 
models  is  summarized  in  Table  4-13.  (Model  M5  is  a respeci- 
fied model  and  will  be  discussed  later).  The  goodness-of- 
fit  indices  showed  that  all  the  models  fit  the  data  well. 

The  issue,  then,  was  to  select  a model  from  among  these 
alternatives  to  test  the  hypothesized  relationships.  While 
parsimony  is  a desirable  scientific  goal  (Dubin,  1976),  the 
choice  of  models  among  those  that  fit  the  data  should  be 
guided  by  theoretical/substantive  considerations  (Herting  & 
Costner,  1985;  MacCallum,  1986).  Farley  and  Reddy  (1987) 
also  suggest  that  it  is  better  to  err  in  the  direction  of 
ricner  models,  i.e.,  those  with  more  linkages.  So,  though 
the  more  parsimonious  models  Ml,  M2,  and  M3  fit  the  data 
equally  well,  it  may  be  more  important  to  select  a less 
parsimonious  model  on  theoretical  grounds.  In  this 
dissertation,  model  M4  was  closer  to  the  hypothesized  model. 
Moreover,  it  contained  a greater  number  of  significant 
parameter  estimates  and  a larger  amount  of  explained 
variance  as  compared  with  models  Ml,  M2,  and  M3.  For  these 
reasons,  model  M4  was  considered  better  than  models  Ml,  M2, 
and  M3  to  discuss  hypotheses  concerning  the  individual 
1 i nkages . 

Before  looking  at  individual  paths,  however,  an 
important  problem  with  model  M4  must  be  discussed.  The 
squared  multiple  correlation  for  the  structural  relation- 
ships predicting  the  supervisory  performance  rating  variable 
(SVRT)  was  -.28.  Negative  values  of  the  square  multiple 
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(All  LISREL  estimates  shown  are  significant  at  alpha=.05 
level)  . 


Chi-Square:  3.91  df:  1 p=3.339  AGFI : .972 
RMS:  .311  Coefficient  Of  Determination:  .636 
Figure  4-1.  Results  of  Simple  Model  (Ml) 
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(All  LISREL  estimates  shown  are  significant  at  alpha=.35 
level)  . 


Chi-Square:  4.75  df:  3 p=0.191  AGFI  : .945 

RMS:  .019  Coefficient  Of  Determination:  .602 


Figure  4-2.  Results  of  Interaction  Model  (M2) 
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(All  LISREL  estimates  shown  are  significant  at  alpha=. 35 
level)  . 


Chi-Square:  0. 96 


df:  3 p=0 . 812  AGFI : .989 


RMS:  .012 


Coefficient  Of  Determination:  .627 


Figure  4-3.  Results  of  Square  Model  (M3) 
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(All  LISREL  estimates  shown  are  significant  at  alpha=. 05 
level)  . 


Chi-Square:  13.72  df:  7 p=3.152  AGFI : .934 

RMS:  .314  Coefficient  Of  Determination:  .852 


Figure  4-4.  Results  of  Combined  Model  ( M 4 ) 
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Table  4-13 

Summary  of  LISREL  Analyses 


Results 

Ml 

M2 

M3 

M4 

M5 

Parameter 

Estimates 

BE  (1,2) 

COM  P-L I KB 

3.30 

ns 

0.33 

0.33 

3.22 

BE  (2,1) 

LIKB-COMP 

ns 

ns 

ns 

0.99 

0.73 

BE  (3,1) 

COMP-SVRT 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

- 

BE  (3,2) 

LIKB-SVRT 

ns 

3.96 

ns 

1.  38 

0.64 

GA  (3,1) 

QUAN-SVRT 

ns 

3.  61 

ns 

0.  69 

0.  63 

GA  (1,1) 

QUAN-COMP 

0.27 

0.82 

0.28 

1.99 

2.  60 

GA  (1,2) 

SPM -COMP 

ns 

1.00 

ns 

5.38 

7.  14 

GA  (1,4) 

I NT -COMP 

- 

-1.15 

- 

-6.  92 

-9.  10 

GA  (1,5) 

S PSQ-COMP 

- 

- 

ns 

-4.75 

-6.  26 

GA  (1,6) 

SQ IN -COMP 

- 

- 

- 

5.49 

7. 17 

GA  (2,3) 

ING-LIKB 

0.13 

3.12 

0.10 

3.10 

3.14 

% Signif . 

38% 

63% 

38% 

88% 

133% 

Goodness- 

of-Fi t 

Chi-Sq . 

0.91 

4.75 

0.96 

13.72 

15.19 

df 

1 

3 

3 

7 

8 

P 

3.339 

3.191 

0.  812 

0.152 

0.056 

AGF I 

. 972 

. 945 

. 989 

. 934 

. 919 

RMS 

.011 

.019 

.312 

.314 

.022 

Explained 

Variance : 

P.-Squar 

e 

Total 

.636 

. 602 

. 627 

. 852 

. 770 

COMP 

.424 

. 260 

.386 

.456 

. 584 

L I KB 

.327 

. 233 

. 329 

. 347 

.263 

SVRT 

. 230 

. 182 

. 157 

-.  283 

.494 

Ml  = Simple  Model  (with  linear  effects  only) 

M2  = Interaction  Model  (with  SPM  X QUAN  interaction) 
M3  = Square  Model  (with  SPM-square) 

M4  = Combined  Model  (with  interaction  and  SPM-square) 
M5  = Respecified  Model  (model  M4  without  COMP-SVRT) 
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(All  LISREL  estimates  shown  are  significant  at  alpha=.05 
level)  . 


Chi-Square:  15.19  df:  8 p=0.056  AGFI  : .919 

RMS:  .022  Coefficient  Of  Determination:  .770 


Figure  4-5.  Results  of  Respecified  Model  (M5) 
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correlation  are  evidence  of  serious  specification  problems. 
The  negative  value  indicated  that  there  was  a large  amount 
of  error  in  the  specification  of  the  paths  connected  with 
SVRT . 

As  a way  to  alleviate  the  problem,  the  model  was  re- 
estimated  with  the  deletion  of  the  COMP-SVRT  path  which  was 
non-significant  in  model  M4.  In  this  respecified  model 
(model  M5 ) , the  squared  multiple  correlation  for  the  super- 
visory ratings  (SVRT)  structural  equations  was  positive 
(.49).  The  results  for  model  M5  are  presented  in  Figure  4-5 
and  are  included  in  the  summary  in  Table  4-19.  The  respeci- 
fied model  retained  all  the  significant  paths  from  M4 . The 
goodness-of-f it  measures  suffered  slightly,  but  still 
indicated  a good  fit.  Since  model  M5  had  fewer  specifi- 
cation problems,  its  results  and  tests  of  significance  will 
be  used  in  the  next  section  to  evaluate  the  paths  between 
components  of  the  hypothesized  model. 

Tests  of  Individual  Hypotheses 
Hypotheses  1-8  refer  to  the  paths  between  the  various 
variables.  Most  of  the  hypotheses  can  oe  tested  by  checking 
the  significance  of  the  LISREL  parameter  estimates. 
Performance,  Sel f-pr omot i on  and  Competence  Attributions 
The  hypotheses  concerning  the  relationship  between 
actual  performance  and  attributions  of  competence  was  stated 
as  follows: 

HI:  Quantity  of  performance  (QUAN)  will  be  positively 
related  to  attributions  of  competence  (COMP) 
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The  first  hypothesis  (Hi)  predicted  a positive  linear 
relationship  between  actual  performance  and  supervisory 
attributions  of  competence.  In  other  words,  high  performers 
would  be  rated  by  their  supervisors  as  more  competent  than 
would  low  or  moderate  performers.  The  results  of  the  LI5REL 
analysis  show  that  this  hypothesis  was  supported.  The 
parameter  estimate  of  this  path  was  2.60,  p<.0005.  Thus,  a 
standard  deviation  change  in  objective  measures  of  an 
employee's  performance  (QUAN)  resulted  in  a 2.60  standard 
deviation  change  in  supervisory  attributions  of  competence 
(COMP),  holding  self-promotion  (3PM)  and  attributions  of 
likability  (LIKB)  constant. 

The  path  between  self-promotion  and  attributions  of 
competence  was  hypothesized  to  be  a curvilinear  interaction 
with  objective  measures  of  performance. 

H2:  Sel f -pr omot i on  (SPM)  will  interact  with  levels  of 
performance  (QUAN)  to  determine  attributions  of 
competence  (COMP),  as  follows: 

a)  At  high  levels  of  performance  (QUAN),  sel f-pr omot i on 
(SPM)  will  be  negatively  related  to  attributions  of 
competence  (COMP). 

b)  At  moderate  levels  of  performance  (QUAN),  there 
will  be  a curvilinear  relationship  between  self- 
promotion (SPM)  and  attributions  of  competence 
(COMP) . 

c)  At  low  levels  of  performance  (QUAN),  there  will  be  a 
curvilinear  relationship  between  sel f -promot i on  (SPM) 
and  attributions  of  competence  (COMP). 

All  the  subparts  of  this  hypothesis  were  modeled 
simultaneously  by  including  paths  between  the  square  of 
sel f -pr omot i on  (SPSQ) , its  interaction  with  objective 
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performance  (INT),  the  product  of  SPSQ  and  INT  (SQIN)  , and 
the  linear  term  (SPM)  and  attributions  of  competence  (COMP). 
The  estimates  were:  SPM=  7.14,  p<.0335;  INT=  -9.13,  p<.0335; 
S PSQ=  -6.26,  p< . 0305 ; SQIN=  7.17,  p<.  0005. 

This  complex  function  is  represented  graphically  in 
Figure  4-6.  The  graph  in  Figure  4-6  was  plotted  by 
computing  predicted  values  of  attributions  of  competence  for 
different  values  of  objective  performance  and  self- 
promotion. A value  of  -2  (standard  deviations)  was  used  to 
set  the  low  level  of  performance,  0 for  moderate  perfor- 
mance, and  +2  for  high  performance.  Eleven  values  of  self- 
promotion were  selected,  ranging  from  -5  to  +5. 

A visual  inspection  of  the  graph  shows  that  the  hypo- 
thesized relationship  between  sel f -pr omot i on  and  attribu- 
tions of  competence  received  mixed  support.  For  low 
performers,  the  relationship  is  an  inverted-U.  That  is,  low 
and  high  levels  of  sel f -pr omot i on  resulted  in  less  positive 
attributions  than  moderate  amounts  of  self-promotion.  It 
appears  that  increasing  amounts  of  self-promotion  behavior 
resulted  in  better  attributions,  but  only  up  to  a point. 
After  that  point,  too  much  sel f -pr omot i on  led  to  lowered 
supervisory  attributions  about  the  employee's  competence. 

A similar  effect  was  obtained  at  moderate  levels  of 
performance.  The  flatness  of  this  curve  is  an  indication, 
however,  that  differences  in  sel f -pr omot i on  did  not  yield 
differences  in  attributions  that  were  as  marked  for  moderate 
performers  as  for  low  performers. 


Attributions  of  Competence 
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Figure  4-6.  Empirical  Relationship  Between  Self- 
promotion and  Attibutions  of  Competence. 
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It  was  expected  that  there  would  be  a negative 
relationship  between  sel f -pr omot i on  and  attributions  of 
competence  at  high  performance  levels,  due  to  the  "modesty" 
effect.  This  hypothesis  was  only  partly  supported,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  graph.  With  low  levels  of  sel f -pr omot i on , 
high  performers  were  rated  as  more  competent  than  low 
performers,  indicating  that  modesty  had  a positive  outcome. 
However,  after  a point,  the  relationship  reversed  and  higher 
amounts  of  sel f -proraot i on  yielded  better  attributions.  This 
curve,  though,  was  also  very  flat;  the  relationship  was  not 
as  strong  as  hypothesized.  It  would  be  more  appropriate  to 
conclude  that  there  is  a weak  relationship  between  self- 
promotion and  attributions  of  competence  for  highly 
performing  subordinates. 

We  have  interpreted  the  relationship  between  self- 
promotion and  attributions,  so  far,  at  each  independent 
level  of  performance.  'When  we  discussed  the  relationship 
earlier,  we  implicitly  assumed  that  the  effects  of  self- 
promotion would  hold  within  a given  level  of  performance. 

For  instance,  we  expected  that  at  low  performance  levels,  a 
subordinate's  self-promotion  would  lead  to  increased 
attributions  of  competence,  but  the  absolute  amount  of 
competence  attributed  to  low  performers  would  not,  at  any 
point,  be  greater  than  the  competence  attributed  to  moderate 
and  high  performers  (see  Figure  3-1). 

The  results  indicated,  however,  that  the  effects  of 
performance  were  washed  out  with  moderate  self -pr omot ion ; at 
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a certain  level  of  sel f -pr omot i on , high,  moderate,  and  low 
performers  were  considered  to  be  equally  competent.  Thus, 
an  employee  whose  performance  is  not  adequate  may  compensate 
by  using  a moderate  amount  of  self -pr oraot i on . These  results 
indicate  a very  strong  effect  of  the  moderate  use  of  self- 
promotion on  attributions  of  competence. 

Ingratiation  and  Liking  Attributions 

H3:  The  relationship  between  ingratiation  (ING)  and 
attributions  of  likability  (L I KB ) will  be 
curv i 1 i near . 

As  discussed  in  the  model  selection  section,  this 
hypotnesis  was  not  supported  with  regard  to  the  curvi- 
linearity  of  the  relationship  between  ingratiation  and 
attributions  of  liking.  A simpler  linear  relationship  fit 
the  data  better.  While  the  shape  of  the  relationship  was 
found  to  be  different  from  the  one  hypothesized,  there  was  a 
weak  but  significant  relationship  between  ingratiation  and 
attributions  of  likability.  The  path  estimate  was  .14, 
p<.01.  A standard  deviation  change  in  ingratiation  resulted 
in  a .14  standard  deviation  change  in  attributions  of 
likability,  holding  attributions  of  competence  constant. 
Employees'  ingratiation  behavior  resulted  in  supervisory 
attributions  of  liking.  The  magnitude  of  this  relationship 
was  very  weak.  Overall,  we  may  conclude  that  H3  has  only 
weak  support. 

Attributions  of  Competence  and  Likability 

In  our  model,  a reciprocal  influence  was  hypothesized 
between  attributions  of  competence  and  likability. 


It  was 
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hypothesized  that  attributions  of  competence  would  have  a 
positive  effect  on  attributions  of  likability  and  vice 
versa . 

H4:  Attributions  of  competence  (COMP)  will  positively 
affect  attributions  of  likability  (LI KB ) . 

H5:  Attributions  of  likability  (LIKB)  will  positively 
affect  attributions  of  competence  (COMP). 

Hypotheses  4 and  5 were  supported,  as  indicated  by  the 
significant  paths  between  these  variables.  The  COMP-LIKB 
path  was  .22,  p<.025;  the  LIKB-COMP  path  estimate  was  .73, 
p<.025.  A standard  deviation  change  in  attributions  of 
competence  resulted  in  a .22  standard  deviation  change  in 
attributions  of  likability,  holding  ingratiation  constant. 
The  small  estimate  indicates  a weak  relationship.  A stan- 
dard deviation  change  in  attributions  of  likability  resulted 
in  a .73  standard  deviation  change  in  attributions  of  compe- 
tence, holding  sel f -pr omot i on  and  objective  performance 
constant.  The  strength  of  this  relationship  is  moderate. 

These  results  taken  together  showed  a spill-over  effect 
from  one  type  of  attribution  to  another.  Competent 
employees  were  also  liked,  but  this  effect  was  not  very 
strong.  The  reverse  effect  was  a little  stronger. 

Employees  who  are  liked  may  also  be  considered  competent. 

The  Supervisor's  Rating  of  Performance 

Thus  far  we  have  evaluated  the  effects  of  employees' 
performance  combined  with  their  self-presentation  behavior 
on  generalized  attributions  of  competence  and  likability. 
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The  end  result  of  this  process  is  its  effect  on  the  specific 
rating  of  performance.  The  hypotheses  about  the 
supervisor's  rating  of  performance  are  that  performance 
itself  plus  the  generalized  attributions  affect  the  rating. 

H 6 : Actual  performance  ( QUAN ) will  be  positively  rel a ted 
to  supervisory  ratings  of  performance  (SVRT). 

Hypothesis  6 proposed  a direct  effect  of  objective  per- 
formance on  the  supervisor's  rating  of  an  employee's  perfor- 
insnce • The  QUAN  — SVRT  path  was  .63,  p^.3005.  The  actual 
performance  of  an  employee  had  an  effect  on  the  supervisor's 
rating  of  performance.  A standard  deviation  change  in  the 
objective  measures  of  the  quantity  of  performance  resulted 
in  a .66  standard  deviation  change  in  the  supervisor's 
rating  of  quantity  of  performance,  holding  attributions  of 
competence  and  likability  constant.  The  size  of  the  effect 
is  moderate. 

H7 : Attributions  of  competence  (COMP)  will  be  positively 
related  to  supervisory  ratings  of  performance  (SVRT). 

The  hypothesis  regarding  the  relationship  between 
attributions  of  competence  and  the  supervisor's  rating  of 
performance  was  not  supported  in  any  of  the  LISREL  runs  of 
various  models.  In  all  cases,  the  estimates  did  not  even 
approach  significance  at  the  .10  level.  Model  5 was  run 
with  the  path  deleted,  but  this  did  not  have  a deleterious 
effect  on  the  fit  of  the  model  as  a whole.  We  must  conclude 
that  Hypothesis  7 is  not  supported  by  the  data. 
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H8:  Attributions  of  likability  (LI KB)  will  be  positively 
related  to  supervisory  ratings  of  performance  (SVRT). 

Though  attributions  of  competence  did  not  have  an 

effect  on  the  supervisor's  rating,  the  supervisor's 

attribution  about  the  employee 's  likability  was  positively 

related  to  performance  ratings.  The  LIK3-SVRT  path  estimate 

uas  .14,  p<.31.  A standard  deviation  change  in  attributions 

of  likability  resulted  in  a .14  standard  deviation  change  in 

the  supervisor's  rating  of  performance,  holding  objective 

performance  and  attributions  of  competence  constant.  The 

size  of  this  effect  was  very  small. 

The  Comprehensive  Model 

Various  models  were  evaluated  earlier  to  select  one 
that  represented  a good  fit  of  the  data.  In  this  section, 
we  will  consider  the  effect  of  selecting  that  model  on  the 
hypothesis  about  the  simultaneity  of  all  the  relationships. 

H9:  All  the  relationships  expressed  in  hypotheses  Hi 
through  H12  will  hold  simultaneously. 

Model  M4  represents  a partial  test  of  the  hypothesis 
(Hypothesis  9)  concerning  the  simultaneity  of  the  proposed 
relationships,  since  the  Full  Model  could  not  be  estimated 
successfully.  Model  M4  indicated  support  for  a model  that 
specifies  a linear,  rather  than  curvilinear,  relationship 
between  ingratiation  and  attributions  of  likability.  Every 
other  relationship  was  supported  as  hypothesized  in  the 
theoretical  model.  Thus,  we  may  conclude  that  Hypothesis  9 
was  supported  to  the  extent  that  the  relationship  between 
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ingratiation  and  attributions  of  competence  is  linear  (not 
curv i 1 i near ) . 

In  addition,  the  path  between  attributions  of 
competence  and  ratings  of  performance  (COMP-SVRT)  was  not 
significant.  This  places  further  restrictions  on 
conclusions  about  the  extent  to  which  the  model  was 
supported  by  the  data.  Strictly  speaking,  the  model  as  a 
whole  was  not  supported  since  the  COMP-SVRT  link  was  found 
to  be  non-significant  and  the  relationship  between 
ingratiation  and  attributions  of  competence  was  found  to  be 
linear  instead  of  curvilinear.  With  every  other  path  being 
significant,  however,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  the 
simultaneous  model  was  partially  supported.  Table  4-11 
contains  a summary  of  the  extent  to  which  the  hypotheses 
were  supported,  and  the  relative  strength  of  the  effects. 

Total  Effects  and  Explained  Variance 

The  results  of  the  LISREL  analyses  provide  information 
about  the  relative  amounts  of  the  total  effects  of  exogenous 
variables  on  endogenous  variables  and  the  effects  of  endo- 
genous variables  on  other  endogenous  variables.  The  program 
also  provides  information  about  the  amount  of  variance 
explained  by  the  structural  equations  and  by  the  model  as  a 
whole.  These  statistics  furnish  valuable  information  over 
and  above  that  provided  by  the  parameter  estimates. 
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Table  4-11 

Summary  Results  of  Tests  of  Hypotheses 


Hypothes i s 

Resul t 

HI : 

Quantity  of  performance  will 
be  positively  related  to 
attributions  of  competence 

Supported ; 
Strong 

Relationship 

H2: 

Self-promotion  will  interact 
with  levels  of  performance  to 
determine  attributions  of 
competence,  as  follows: 

a) 

At  high  levels  of  performance, 
sel f -promot i on  will  be  nega- 
tively related  to  attributions 
of  competence. 

Partly  Supported 
Weak 

Relat i onshi p 

b) 

At  moderate  levels  of  performance, 
there  will  be  a curvilinear  rela- 
tionship between  sel f-pr omot i on 
and  attributions  of  competence. 

Supported ; 
Weak 

Relationship 

c) 

At  low  levels  of  performance, 
there  will  be  a curvilinear 
relationship  between  self- 
promotion and  attributions  of 
competence . 

Supported ; 
Strong 

Relationship 

H 3 : 

The  relationship  between 
ingratiation  and  attributions  of 
likability  will  be  curvili near . 

Partly  Supported 
Weak  Linear 
Relationship 

H 4 : 

Attributions  of  competence  will 
positively  affect  attributions  of 
likabi lity. 

Supported ; 
Weak 

Relationship 

H 5 : 

Attributions  of  likability  will 
positively  affect  attributions  of 
competence . 

Supported 

Weak 

Relationship 
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Table  4-11 
Continued 


Hypothesis 


Resul t 


H6:  Actual  performance  will  be 

positively  related  to  supervisory 
ratings  of  performance. 


Supported 

Weak 

Relat  i ons'nip 


H7 : Attributions  of  competence  will  be  Not  Supported 
positively  related  to  supervisory 
ratings  of  performance. 


H8:  Attributions  of  likability  will  be 
positively  related  to  supervisory 
ratings  of  performance. 


Supported 

Weak 

Relationship 


H9:  All  the  relationships  expressed  in 
hypotheses  Hi  through  HS  will  hold 
simultaneously. 


Partly  Supported 
(except  ions 
above) 


H10:  Employees'  need  to  avoid  social 
disapproval  will  be  negatively 
related  to  sel f -pr omot i on 
and  ingratiation  behavior. 


Supported 

Weak 

Relationships 


Hll:  Employees'  sel f -mon i t or i ng  will 
be  positively  related  to  self- 
promotion and  ingratiation 
behavior . 


Supported 

Moderately 

Strong 

Relationships 
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Total  Effects 

The  results  presented  thus  far  only  take  into  account 
the  direct  effect  of  a variable  on  another.  A variable  may 
also  have  indirect  effect  on  another  variable  through  the 
indirect  paths  contained  in  the  model.  For  example,  in 
model  M5  objective  performance  had  a direct  effect  on 
supervisory  ratings  of  performance  and  indirect  effects 
through  attributions  of  competence  and  likability.  Indirect 
effects  are  computed  as  products  of  the  parameter  estimates 
involved  in  tracing  the  indirect  effects.  In  the  example 
just  given,  the  indirect  effects  of  QUAN-SVRT  were  computed 
as  the  product  of  the  QUAN-COMP  estimate,  the  COMP-LIKB 
estimate,  and  the  LI KB-SVRT  estimate. 

The  total  effect  of  a variable  on  another  is  the  sum  of 
the  direct  and  indirect  effects.  The  LISREL  program 
computes  the  total  effects  of  the  exogenous  variables  on  the 
endogenous  variables  and  the  effects  of  the  endogenous 
variables  on  other  endogenous  variables.  The  total  effects 
for  model  M5  are  shown  in  Table  4-12. 

Looking  first  at  the  effects  of  performance  on  other 
variables,  it  had  a stronger  effect  on  attributions  of 
competence  (3.098)  than  on  supervisory  ratings  of  perfor- 
mance (1.07);  it  had  a weaker  (indirect)  effect  on  attri- 
butions of  likability  (.689).  Se 1 f -pr omot i on  had  a very 
strong  effect  on  attributions  of  competence  (8.519),  and 
moderately  strong  effects  on  attributions  of  likability 
(1.895)  and  supervisory  ratings  of  performance  (1.236). 
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Table  4-12 

Summary  of  Total  Effects 

Effects 

Effects  of  X 

on  Y 

QU AN -COMP 

3.398 

QUAN-LIKB 

3.639 

QUAN-SVRT 

1.370 

S PM-COMP 

8. 519 

S PM -LI KB 

1.895 

3 PM-SVRT 

1.206 

ING-COMP 

3.122 

I NG -LI  KB 

3.163 

I NG-SVRT 

3.107 

INT-COMP 

-10.858 

INT-LIKB 

- 2.415 

I NT-SVRT 

- 1.537 

3 PSQ-COMP 

- 7.471 

SPSQ-LIK3 

- 1.662 

SPSQ-SVRT 

- 1.058 

SQI N-COMP 

8.  559 

SQIN-LIKB 

1.  904 

SQI N-SVRT 

1.212 

Effects  of  Y on  Y 

COMP-COMP  0.194 
COMP-LIKB  0.265 
COMP-SVRT  0.169 

3.  873 
0.194 
0.  760 


LIKB-COMP 

LIKB-LIKB 

LIKB-SVRT 
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It  would  appear  that  self-promotion  had  stronger  effects  on 
attributions  of  competence  and  supervisory  ratings.  This 
effect  may  be  illusory,  however , because  of  the  specifi- 
cation of  self-promotion  with  its  linear,  interaction,  and 
square  effects.  Ingratiation  had  very  weak  effects  on 
attributions  of  competence  (.122),  attributions  of 
likability  (.168)  and  ratings  of  performance  (.197). 

Among  the  endogenous  variables,  attributions  of 
likability  had  a stronger  total  effect  on  supervisor's 
ratings  of  performance  (.76)  than  did  attributions  of  compe- 
tence (.169).  As  with  the  direct  effects,  attributions  of 
likability  had  a stronger  effect  on  attributions  of 
competence  (.87)  than  the  reverse  (.265). 

Explained  Variance 

The  total  coefficient  of  determination  of  the  model  is 
analogous  to  R-square  in  the  regression  model.  It  is  the 
proportion  of  variance  explained  in  the  structural  equations 
taken  together.  For  model  M5,  this  coefficient  was  .77; 
that  is,  77  per  cent  of  the  variation  was  explained  by  the 
structural  equations. 

The  LISREL  program  also  provides  the  squared  multiple 
correlation  (SMC)  for  each  of  the  endogenous  variables. 

This  measure  takes  into  account  the  variation  connected  with 
a given  endogenous  variable,  holding  the  others  constant. 

The  SMC  for  attributions  of  competence  was  .584,  for 
attributions  of  likability  was  .263,  and  for  supervisory 
ratings  of  performance  was  .494.  Attributions  of  likability 
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had  a low  amount  of  the  variance  explained,  suggesting  that 
other  factors  may  be  influencing  this  variable. 

In  the  next  chapter,  the  results  presented  here  will  be 
evaluated.  We  will  also  look  at  a modified  version  of  the 
respecified  model  (M5)  to  make  suggestions  about  future 
research  directions. 


CHAPTER  5 

DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSION 


In  this  final  chapter,  we  will  begin  by  interpreting 
the  results  that  were  presented  in  Chapter  4.  We  will  then 
evaluate  the  findings  against  the  theory  and  research  that 
was  presented  in  the  first  two  chapters.  We  will  draw  out 
implications  for  theory,  research,  and  application  of  the 
findings.  The  evaluation  and  implications  will  be  qualified 
by  the  limitations  of  the  theory  and  measurement  used  in 
this  study  and  by  the  extent  to  which  the  results  can  be 
alternatively  explained.  The  chapter  will  end  with  a 
summary  of  this  dissertation. 

Interpretation  of  Results 

In  this  section,  we  will  consider  the  interpretation  of 
the  results  presented  in  the  previous  chapter  in  terras  of 
the  organizational  phenomena  they  represent.  The  results  of 
the  best  fitting  model  (Figure  4-5)  show  that  most  of  the 
proposed  paths  were  statistically  significant,  providing 
strong  empirical  support  for  most  of  the  individual  hypo- 
theses and  partial  support  for  the  simultaneous  model. 

The  results  provide  evidence  that  an  employee's  actual 
performance  (measured  objectively)  has  a direct  effect  on 
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how  competent  the  supervisor  thinks  the  employee  is  (Hi). 

An  employee's  performance  also  has  a direct  effect  on  the 
supervisor's  ratings  of  the  employee's  performance  (H6) . 

Employees  who  engage  in  self-promotion  behavior  have  an 
impact  on  the  attribution  of  competence  made  by  the  super- 
visor. This  impact,  however,  depends  on  the  employee's 
level  of  performance.  Poorly  performing  subordinates'  self- 
promotion results  in  higher  attributions  of  competence,  up 
to  a point.  If  used  excessively,  the  behavior  will  result 
in  lowered  attributions  (H2a).  The  relationship  is  essen- 
tially the  same  for  moderately  performing  subordinates 
(H2b) . Overall,  though,  they  are  perceived  as  more 
competent . 

The  empirical  relationship  for  highly  performing 
subordinates  is  inverted.  The  theory  predicted  that  a 
modesty  effect  would  occur;  that  is,  highly  performing 
subordinates  would  have  more  to  gain  by  using  less  self- 
promotion (H2c).  The  results  show  a "U"  shaped  relation- 
ship. The  modesty  effect  works  up  to  a point.  After  that, 
high  levels  of  self-promotion  will  lead  to  higher 
attributions  of  competence. 

Unlike  the  curvilinear  relationship  hypothesized  (H3), 
a simple  linear  relationship  explains  the  ingratiation- 
liking relationship.  Employees  who  use  ingratiation  more 
are  better  liked.  This  relationship,  however,  is  not  very 
strong.  Ingratiation  has  only  a very  weak  effect  on 
attributions  of  likability. 
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Attributions  of  competence  and  likability  affect  each 
other  positively.  A competent  employee  is  also  liked  (H4), 
and  an  employee  who  is  liked  may  also  be  considered  compe- 
tent (H 5 ) . The  latter  relationsnip  is  much  stronger  than 

► 

the  former. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  those  employees  who  were  con- 
sidered competent  by  the  supervisor  would  be  rated  more 
positively  on  performance  (H7).  In  all  of  the  LISREL  models 
that  were  run,  the  results  did  not  support  a direct 
relatioship.  Attributions  of  likability,  however,  are 
positively  related  to  performance  ratings  ( H 3 ) . Employees 
who  are  liked  are  also  perceived  as  better  performers. 

The  relationship  among  attributions  of  likability  and 
competence  and  ratings  of  performance  must  be  interpreted 
jointly.  Although  the  direct  effect  of  attributions  of 
competence  on  supervisor's  ratings  of  performance  was  not 
statistically  significant,  competence  attributions  did  have 
an  indirect  effect  on  the  supervisors'  ratings  through 
attributions  of  likability.  This  implies  that  employees  who 
were  considered  competent,  and  who  were  liked  as  a result, 
were  rated  higher  on  performance  than  employees  who  are 
considered  competent  because  they  are  likable.  The  reverse 
effect,  however,  did  not  occur.  Employees  who  are  con- 
sidered competent  because  they  are  likable  are  not  given 
better  performance  ratings  than  employees  who  are  liked 
because  they  are  competent. 
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Employees  who  are  perceived  as  competent  by  their 
supervisors  are  not  necessarily  considered  to  De  better 
performers.  The  indirect  effect  of  competence  attributions 
on  performance  ratings  through  attributions  of  likability 
could  mean  that  competent  subordinates  must  also  be  liked 
before  the  supervisors'  perceptions  of  their  competence  can 
be  translated  into  performance  ratings.  The  direct  rela- 
tionship between  likability  and  performance  ratings  implies 
that  it  is  enough  to  be  liked  to  get  better  ratings.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  self-presentation  behavior  and 
generalized  attributions  have  supplementary  effects  on 
performance  ratings.  Actual  performance  does  affect  ratings 
directly,  but  the  additional  effects  of  self-presentation  on 
performance  ratings  are  also  present. 

With  the  exception  of  the  link  between  attributions  of 
competence  and  supervisor's  rating  of  performance,  the  uni- 
fying hypothesis  of  simultaneity  was  supported  by  the  data. 
Taken  together,  the  results  show  that  the  employees'  actual 
performance  and  self-presentation  behavior  jointly  affect 
supervisor's  attributions  about  the  employees'  competence 
and  likability,  and  the  supervisors'  ratings  of  their  per- 
formance. In  sum,  the  data  largely  support  the  theoretical 
model.  The  conclusions  just  drawn,  of  course,  are  subject 
to  alternative  interpretations,  and  their  validity  is 
limited  by  flaws  in  the  theory,  measurement,  data 
collection,  and  statistical  analyses.  The  limitations  of 
this  study  will  be  considered  later  in  this  chapter. 
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Current  Findings  and  Previous  Research 

Before  we  move  on  to  discuss  the  implications  of  the 
results  from  this  study  for  future  research,  we  will 
evaluate  the  results  obtained  against  existing  research  on 
related  areas.  For  ease  of  presentation,  we  will  consider 
the  self-presentation  and  performance  appraisal  areas 
separately. 

Self-presentation  Research 

The  basic  theory  of  Jones  and  Pittman  (1932)  is  broadly 
supported.  The  results  indicate  that  self-promotion  has  an 
effect  on  attributions  of  competence,  while  ingratiation 
affects  attributions  of  likability.  Our  model  went  a step 
further  and  explicitly  proposed  that  the  relationship  bet- 
ween self-promotion  behavior  and  attributions  of  competence 
would  depend  on  the  level  of  performance.  The  results  sup- 
ported this  proposition.  For  low  and  moderate  performers, 
the  data  supported  the  hypothesized  curvilinear  relation- 
ship. Too  much  self-promotion  by  employees  was  detrimental 
to  the  employees;  supervisors  attributed  less  competence  to 
employees  who  used  high  amounts  of  self-promotion. 

The  "modesty"  effect  for  high  levels  of  performance  was 
observed  in  studies  by  Baumeister  and  Jones  (1973)  and 
Stires  and  Jones  (1969).  This  effect  was  only  partially  and 
weakly  supported  here.  For  low  and  moderate  levels  of  self- 
promotion, the  modesty  effect  was  supported.  Increasing 
amounts  of  self-promotion,  however,  led  to  more  positive 
attributions.  It  is  difficult  to  interpret  the  "U " shaped 
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relationship  that  was  found  in  the  data  for  good  performers. 
It  is  not  clear  why,  after  a certain  level  of  self- 
promotion, more  of  the  behavior  should  lead  to  increased 
attributions  of  competence.  One  possible  explanation  is 
that  the  post  ive  relationship  at  high  levels  of  self- 
promotion is  merely  an  artifact  of  the  statistical  equation. 
The  values  for  higher  levels  of  self-promotion  may  be  the 
result  of  statistical  extrapolation;  high  performers  may  not 
actually  use  self-promotion  to  that  extent.  The  flatness  of 
the  curve  shows  that  the  relationship  is  very  weak. 

The  hypothesized  relationship  between  ingratiation  and 
attributions  of  likability  was  weakly  supported.  Studies  on 
ingratiation  focus  on  one  or  other  types  of  ingratiating 
behavior.  In  this  research,  items  measuring  the  different 
types  of  ingratiation  were  combined  into  one  scale,  making 
it  difficult  to  directly  compare  the  results  of  the  other 
studies  with  the  results  obtained  here.  Some  general 
conclusions  can,  nevertheless,  be  drawn  from  the  results.  A 
number  of  studies  (see  Jones  Si  Wortman,  1973;  Wortman  & 
Linsenmeir;  1978)  indicate  that  a person  who  conforms  with 
others'  opinions,  flatters  others,  and  does  favors  for 
others  will  be  liked.  These  findings  are  reinforced  by  the 
results  of  our  study.  Employees  who  reported  using  ingra- 
tiation were  liked  by  their  supervisors.  This  relationship 
was  not  statistically  strong.  In  sum,  the  self-presentation 
part  of  the  model  provides  support  for  previous  self- 
presentation research  done  in  laboratory  settings. 
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Performance  Appraisal  Research 

The  weak  relationship  between  objective  and  subjective 
measures  of  performance  seen  in  this  study  confirms  the 
results  of  several  other  studies  that  also  found  similar 
results  (see  reviews  by  Bernardin  & Beatty,  1984;  Landy, 
Zedeck,  & Cleveland,  1983).  In  a meta-analysis  of  this 
relationship  performed  by  Hunter  (1983)  across  14  studies 
with  3264  employees,  the  average  correlation  was  .35.  While 
the  correlation  in  this  study  was  higher  (.58),  the  LI3REL 
estimate  was  only  .63.  A standard  deviation  change  in 
objective  performance  produces  only  a .63  standard  deviation 
change  in  the  supervisor's  rating.  The  indirect  affect  of 
.47  reflects  the  additional  effects  of  self-presentation 
behavior  on  this  relationship. 

The  reciprocal  relationship  between  competence  and 
likability  attributions  was  specified  to  reflect  the  results 
obtained  in  numerous  studies  on  the  "halo"  rating  error. 

Like  subjects  in  the  Wall  and  Adams  (1  974)  study,  employees 
who  were  rated  as  competent  were  also  rated  as  being 
likable.  As  we  have  argued  earlier,  this  is  not  always 
true;  the  weak  results  reflect  this  argument. 

In  the  reverse  direction,  all  the  studies  that  show  a 
positive  effect  from  likability  to  competence  (e.g., 

Baskett,  1973;  Borman,  1975;  Kipnis  & Vanderveer,  1971; 
Regan,  Straus,  & Fazio,  1974)  found  further  support  in  the 
results  obtained  here.  These  results  are  also  in  accordance 
with  studies  of  the  "halo"  rating  error. 
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The  relationships  between  ratings  of  performance  and 
both  the  attributions  (competence  and  likability)  were 
modeled  in  accordance  with  the  cognitive  approach  to 
performance  appraisal  (e.g.,  Feldman,  1981;  Ilgen  & Feldman, 
1982).  Although  specific  att r ibut i ona 1 categories  were  not 
suggested  by  the  cognitive  theorists,  two  types  of  attri- 
butions (competence  and  likability)  were  selected  to  conform 
with  the  self-presentation  approach.  The  results  showed 
that  attributions  of  likability  directly,  and  attributions 
of  competence  indirectly,  influenced  supervisory  ratings  of 
performance . 

Overall,  the  results  support  the  cognitive  position 
that  generalized  categorizations  are  accessed  in  the  rating 
of  performance.  The  lack  of  a direct  relationship  between 
the  competence  category  and  rating  of  performance  quantity, 
however,  is  not  in  line  with  the  cognitive  position.  The 
"competent"  category  should  be  more  salient  when  rating 
performance  than  the  "likable"  category.  Yet  the  results 
seem  to  indicate  the  reverse.  These  results  support  the 
criticism  of  the  cognitive  position  that  cognitive  theorists 
underemphasize  the  role  of  emotions  (affection  here)  in  the 
performance  appraisal  process  (Latham,  1986). 

The  significant  direct  relationship  between  performance 
and  ratings  of  performance  indicate  that  not  all  of  the 
information  regarding  performance  is  mediated  through 
generalized  categories.  We  do  not,  however,  have  suffi- 
ciently detailed  data  to  comment  on  this  difference. 
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The  significant  effects  of  self-presentation  behavior 
on  performance  ratings  through  generalized  attributions 
point  to  the  role  of  the  subordinate's  behavior  in  the 
appraisal  process,  which  has  been  largely  ignored.  Thus, 
some  of  the  "error"  variance  in  the  performance-performance 
appraisal  relationship  may  be  explained  by  the  subordinate's 
non-performance  behavior. 

The  descriptive  survey  conducted  by  Bernardin  and 
Villanova  (1986)  show  that  employees  are  aware  of  why  and 
how  performance  appraisals  are  inaccurate;  they  also  know 
what  it  takes  to  get  better  ratings.  In  this  study,  we  have 
documented  the  success  of  employees'  behavior  in  achieving 
better  ratings.  Having  briefly  evaluated  the  results  of 
this  study  against  existing  research,  we  will  next  consider 
the  implications  of  these  findings  for  future  research. 

Impl i cat  ions 

In  this  section  we  will  discuss  the  implications  of  the 
findings  in  this  study  for  organizational  research  and  the 
practical  ramifications  of  these  results.  We  will  restrict 
the  scope  of  the  discussion  to  organizational  phenomena, 
though  the  results  may  have  implications  for  general  self- 
presentation research.  These  implications  are  meant  to  be 
a stimulus  for  further  research  on  the  self-presentation 
behavior  of  employees,  and  to  point  to  some  ways  in  'which 
the  information  from  this  study  may  be  utilized. 
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Implications  for  Theory  and  Research 

The  findings  of  this  study  have  important  implications 
for  theory  and  empirical  research  in  the  area  of  performance 
appraisal  and  the  study  of  influence  processes.  As  we  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  2,  the  focus  of  performance  appraisal 
researcn  has  traditionally  been  on  the  rater  and  on  rating 
instruments.  The  results  point  to  a need  to  look  more 
closely  at  the  subordinate's  role  in  the  appraisal  process, 
to  reevaluate  some  of  the  current  thinking  on  raters  and 
rating  instruments,  and  to  stimulate  research  in  different 
d i r ect ions . 

In  this  study,  self-presentation  effects  were  found 
even  though  performance  was  being  objectively  measured.  The 
lack  of  correspondence  between  objective  and  subjective 
measures  cannot  be  simply  attributed  to  faulty  recall  of 
performance  information,  given  the  relationships  between 
self-presentation  behavior  and  attributions.  Thus,  one 
might  expect  self-presentation  to  be  much  stronger  in  the 
absence  of  objective  performance  data. 

Subordinates  do  not  use  only  performance  to  get  good 
ratings.  They  use  self-presentation  behavior  to  augment 
positive  ratings,  creating  "a tt r i but i onal  noise"  in  the 
performance  appraisal  process.  To  view  the  difference 
between  actual  performance  and  rating  of  that  performance  as 
error  pertaining  to  inaccuracies  of  the  rating  instrument  or 
cognitive  lapses  by  the  supervisor  leads  to  an  incomplete 
picture  of  the  appraisal  process.  We  have  argued  that  the 
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success  of  sel f- pr ese nta t i on  behavior  in  getting  better 
supervisory  ratings  is  a joint  function  of  the  motivational 
and  cognitive  dynamics  within  the  supervisor  and  the  sub- 
ordinate. The  subordinate's  sel f- present at i on  behavior 
motivates  the  supervisor  to  cognitively  distort  information 
about  the  subordinate's  performance.  In  this  study,  the 
supervisor's  motivation  can  only  be  inferred  from  the 
effects  observed.  It  is  assumed  that  the  supervisor's 
social  needs  are  being  satisfied  here.  Future  research 
should  explain  and  measure  the  motivational  dynamics  of  the 
supervisor,  as  affected  by  the  subordinate's  behavior. 

A point  may  be  raised  about  the  direct  effect  of  self- 
presentation behavior  on  the  supervisor's  rating  of 
performance.  In  our  model,  the  effects  are  supposed  to  be 
indirect  through  generalized  attributions.  Some  evidence  on 
this  issue  can  be  obtained  from  post-hoc  analyses  of  the 
data  in  this  study.  Using  the  modification  indices  of  the 
LISREL  program,  a direct  curvilinear  effect  of  self- 
promotion on  supervisory  ratings  of  performance  was  found. 
Since  this  analysis  was  exploratory,  the  results  cannot  be 
used  to  describe  effects  in  this  study.  They  do,  however, 
suggest  that  this  effect  be  taken  into  account  in  future 
research. 

In  the  theoretical  model  we  proposed  that  performance 
ratings  lead  to  positive  outcomes  that  are  under  the 
supervisor's  control.  Some  support  for  this  is  already 
evident  in  the  laboratory  study  conducted  by  Wayne  and 
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Rubenstein  (1987)  reviewed  earlier.  We  nad  suggested  that 
supervisor-mediated  outcomes  would  be  more  strongly  affected 
than  organizationally  based  outcomes  such  as  promotions  and 
merit  pay.  If  the  latter  are  based  on  some  seniority 
system,  then  the  influence  of  sel f- pr esentat i on  is  likely  to 
oe  minimal.  On  the  other  hand,  if  performance  appraisal 
information  is  used  to  make  these  kinds  of  personnel 
decisions,  then  sel f- pr esentat i on  is  likely  to  be  equally 
influential.  This  represents  an  extension  of  the  model 
proposed  in  this  dissertation  and  merits  further  study. 

This  study  suggests  another  relevant  line  of  research 
with  respect  to  employee  feedback  and  counselling.  When 
self-presentation  behavior  is  successful,  the  behavior  is 
reinforced  and  is  likely  to  be  used  again  to  improve 
ratings.  Thus,  the  supervisor  sends  a false  message  to 
subordinates  about  their  performance  by  rating  them  more 
positively  than  they  deserve.  The  supervisor  tells  them 
that  their  (lower  level)  performance  is  adequate  or 
acceptable.  This  feedback  is  clearly  misleading  to  an 
employee,  and  improvements  in  performance  are  not  likely  to 
occur  because  of  this  misinformation.  A corresponding 
effect  may  occur  with  those  who  use  self-presentation 
behavior  excessively  and  are  not  successful.  The  lowered 
ratings  may  leave  the  employee  feeling  that  he  or  she  can 
never  perform  successfully,  though  not  knowing  the  reason 
why.  All  these  processes,  just  conjectured,  need  to  be 
studied  more  thoroughly. 
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Further  research  is  also  needed  on  other  types  of  self- 
presentation behavior  and  their  effects  on  attributions  and 
ratings.  In  the  Jones  and  Pittman  (1982)  model,  intimida- 
tion and  supplication  are  other  types  of  self-presentation. 
In  the  Bernardin  and  Villanova  (1986)  study,  employees 
believed  that  supervisors  rated  some  employees  higher  merely 
to  avoid  confrontation.  A supervisor  may  well  be  intimi- 
dated by  irascible,  or  older,  or  more  experienced  subordi- 
nates. The  combined  effect  of  other  self-presentation 
behaviors  may  increase  the  ability  of  a model  to  predict 
appraisal  from  self-presentation.  Researchers  also  need  to 
consider  other  types  of  tasks  (e.g.,  for  which  there  are  no 
objective  measures)  and  other  types  of  rating  scales  (e.g.. 
Behavior  Expectation  Scales,  Behavioral  Observation  Scale) 
to  see  whether  similar  sel f -present a t i on  effects  occur. 
Implications  for  Practice 

From  a practical  v iewpoi nt , the  results  have 
implications  for  performance  appraisal  in  organizations. 
Organizations  have  been  given  considerable  advice  on  how  to 
improve  their  rating  f ormats/systams  (e.g.,  Bernardin  & 
Beatty,  1984;  Landy  & Farr,  1984).  Improving  rating  formats 
is  based  on  the  principle  that  errors  in  rating  are  due  to 
lapses  in  the  recall  of  performance  information,  and  that 
better  rating  formats  minimize  the  loss  of  information  by 
cuing  raters  to  salient  aspects  of  the  subordinate's 
performance.  There  is  an  implicit  assumption  that  raters 
will  use  this  information  accurately  if  they  had  convenient 
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access  to  it.  Recommends t i ons  to  record  performance 
information  often,  to  record  and  appraise  only  observable 
performance  behaviors,  and  the  like,  however,  will  succeed 
only  if  the  supervisor  wants  to  be  accurate.  To  the  extent 
that  the  supervisor  is  motivated  to  distort  information 
(whether  consciously  or  unconsciously)  in  favor  of  self- 
presenting  subordinates,  such  recommendations  are  not  likely 
to  prove  very  useful.  All  of  these  methods  are  subject  to 
the  same  conscious  or  unconscious  distortions  as  are 
inherently  less  accurate  systems  (e.g.,  graphic  rating 
scales).  So,  even  though  a supervisor  is  urged  to  record 
information  daily,  he  may  unconsciously  distort  the 
information  in  many  ways.  One  way  this  may  be  done,  if 
numerical  data  are  available,  is  to  vary  assessment  of 
quality  according  to  self-presentation  behavior.  Quality, 
in  many  or  most  jobs,  is  evaluated  sub ject ively.  Another 
possibility  is  to  distort  the  weight  or  importance  given  to 
different  tasks  within  a job. 

The  arguments  just  presented  do  not  suggest  that 
behaviorally  based  rating  systems  are  useless  and  should  be 
discarded.  Rather,  the  results  of  this  study  confirm  the 
need  to  have  such  instruments.  In  addition,  they  point  to 
sources  of  variation  that  are  not  error.  It  is  possible  to 
control  these  effects  in  a variety  of  ways.  To  begin  with, 
it  must  be  recognized  that  self-presentation  effects  occur, 
for  the  most  part,  without  the  parties  being  aware  of  their 
existence.  Attempts  to  minimize  the  effects  must  be  aimed 
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at  producing  awareness  among  all  parties  that  such  effects 
occur,  and  that  they  should  be  controlled. 

Research  on  sel f- pr esenta t i on  behavior  (a  .g  . Jones  & 
Wortman,  1973)  indicates  that  it  is  lass  likely  to  occur 
when  all  parties  have  access  to  d i sconf i rraing  evidence. 

This  suggests  that  performance  appraisal  information  of  all 
individuals  should  be  made  available  to  everyone  in  the  wor k 
group.  In  such  a situation,  differences  in  ratings  will 
have  to  correspond  to  differences  in  performance  and  not  to 
extraneous  factors  (self-presentation).  While  this  does  not 
guarantee  more  accurate  ratings,  it  forces  the  supervisor  to 
justify  rating  differences  in  terms  of  performance.  This 
will  not  only  make  the  criteria  for  effective  ratings  more 
explicit  but  it  will  also  force  a supervisor  to  concentrate 
on  these  criteria  when  rating  employees.  Whether  super- 
visors and  employees  will  agree  to  public  appraisals  is,  of 
course,  another  matter.  Also,  such  a method  will  not 
prevent  highly  skilled  impression  managers  from  affecting 
the  attributions  of  the  entire  work  group  to  legitimize  the 
open  ratings.  It  would,  however,  make  the  impression 
managers  task  more  difficult  and  would  minimize  the  need  to 
use  self-presentation.  At  any  rate,  this  suggestion  can  be 
researched  in  the  laboratory  or  in  the  field. 

Qual i f i cat i ons 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  results  were  inter- 
preted as  if  the  empirical  outcomes  of  the  study  were  based 
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on  an  accurate  theory,  measurement,  data  collection,  and 
analyses.  Such  a situation,  of  course,  is  never  obtained  in 
social  science  research.  We  will,  therefore,  qualify  the 
conclusions  and  implications  drawn  from  the  findings  by 
identifying  the  limitations  of  the  study. 

Measurement  of  Variables 

The  measures  used  in  this  study  were  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  this  study.  The  sel f - pr esentat i on  scales 
have  some  content  validity  in  the  way  they  were  constructed. 
The  internal  consistency  and  factorial  validity  of  these 
scales  were  found  to  be  adequate  (see  Chapter  3).  What  has 
not  been  established  is  the  construct  validity  of  these 
scales . 

Schwab  (1980)  and  Mitchell  (1985)  stressed  the 
importance  of  establishing  the  construct  validity  of  the 
measures  used  in  organizational  research.  We  want  to  be 
sure  that  we  have  really  measured  the  construct  that  we  are 
supposedly  measuring.  This  is  usually  done  by  correlating 
the  measures  with  measures  of  demonstrated  validity  or  by 
comparing  the  relationships  with  other  constructs  in  the 
nomological  net.  Since  this  is  the  first  time  these  scales 
have  been  used,  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  such 
correlations.  The  conclusions  from  this  study,  therefore, 
are  limited  by  the  extent  to  which  these  scales  truly 
measure  self-presentation  behavior. 

A problem  with  using  self-reports  to  measure  self- 
presentation was  the  restriction  in  range  of  scores.  Most 
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persons  were  reluctant  to  admit  using  these  behaviors 
because  of  their  negative  connotations.  A large  number  of 
items  is  needed  to  provide  the  basis  for  differentiating 
among  respondents.  We  used  18  items  to  measure  ingratiation 
and  9 items  to  measure  self-promotion.  In  future  research, 
it  may  be  better  to  use  an  even  larger  number  of  items  to 
measure  sel f- presentat i on . 

The  supervisory  rating  scales  used  to  measure 
competence  and  likability  were  chosen  because  they  represent 
the  type  of  items  most  often  used  in  graphic  rating  scales 
by  organizations  to  appraise  employees  (Berk,  1986).  The 
items  in  these  scales  typify  the  non- behav ior al , non- 
specific, non-performance  factors  and  this  was  the  rationale 
behind  the  operationalization  of  generalized  attributions. 
The  two  attributions  were  differentiated  by  using  task- 
oriented  items  to  measure  competence  and  relationship- 
oriented  items  to  measure  likability.  The  results  obtained 
are  also  limited  to  the  extent  that  the  items  chosen  to 
measure  the  attributions  are  valid  measures  of  the 
attr i butions . 

A single  item  was  used  to  measure  the  supervisor's 
rating  of  performance  quantity.  With  only  a single  item, 
the  reliability  of  the  item  is  questionable.  Additional 
items  should  have  been  used  to  measure  components  of  the 
tasks,  to  improve  the  reliability  and  validity  of  the 
measures.  This  is  also  a suggestion  for  future  research. 
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Generalizability 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  this  study  is  the  first 
of  its  kind.  The  effects  obtained  may  only  be  representa- 
tive of  the  sample  used  here.  It  is  important  to  replicate 
this  study  with  different  tasks,  organizations,  and  in 
different  industries  to  determine  whether  the  results  are 
generalizable  to  other  tasks,  organizations  and  industries. 

As  was  pointed  out  earlier,  it  is  surprising  that  self- 
presentation effects  were  found  with  a situation  that  should 
have  had  a strong  control  on  behavior.  Since  objective 
measures  of  performance  were  available  and  personnel 
decisions  were  made  solely  on  these  measures,  the  effects  of 
self- presentation  behavior  snould  have  been  wiped  out.  It 
is  necessary  to  repeat  this  study  in  organizations  where 
performance  of  the  subordinates  is  not  objectively  measured. 
One  would  expect  sel f -pr esentat i on  effects  to  be  stronger, 
or  the  relationships  might  be  qualitatively  different. 

These  issues  need  to  be  addressed  in  future  research. 
Dynamism  and  Causality 

The  theoretical  model  presented  in  this  dissertation  is 
a static  model.  Organizational  life,  however,  is  dynamic 
and  changes  over  time  may  be  expected.  Feedback  loops  may 
be  added  to  our  theoretical  model  to  represent  ongoing 
relationships.  If  self-presentation  behavior  leads  to 
positive  ratings,  which  lead  to  positive  outcomes,  employees 
are  more  likely  to  use  self-presentation  behavior  in  future. 
Thus,  a feedback  loop  should  be  added  from  outcomes  to 
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self-presentation  behavior.  With  regard  to  this  study,  the 
research  design  was  cross-sectional,  and  variables  were 
measured  simultaneously.  It  is  not  possible  to  capture  the 
dynamism  with  these  data.  We  have  pointed  out  the  limita- 
tions of  trying  to  do  field  experiments  or  to  observe  self- 
presentation behavior  in  actual  organizational  settings. 
Until  some  method  is  discovered  to  overcome  this  problem,  we 
will  be  limited  to  this  type  of  cross-sectional  research. 

The  use  of  the  term  "cause"  was  studiously  avoided  in 
the  discussion  of  our  theoretical  and  empirical  models  of 
self-presentation  behavior.  The  notion  of  causality  was 
implicit,  however,  as  it  proposed  that  employees  "affect" 
the  ratings  received  from  the  supervisor.  True  causality 
can  hardly  be  inferred  from  cross-sectional  research.  All 
the  problems  just  mentioned  also  prevent  the  researcher  from 
employing  methods  to  assess  causality.  In  defense  of  what 
was  done  here,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  hypo- 
theses were  based  upon  laboratory  experiments.  Laboratory 
experiments  do  provide  evidence  of  causality.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  causal  direction  has  changed  from 
the  laboratory  to  field  settings.  Futhermore,  LISREL  was 
used  to  analyze  data,  and  the  results  obtained  from  this 
causal  modeling  approach  provide  some  evidence,  at  least,  of 
statistical  causality. 

Unmeasured  Variables 

The  variables  studied  in  this  dissertation  are  merely  a 


subset  of  the  variables  that  can  be  identified  and  measured. 
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If  modeled,  the  unmeasured  variables  could  have  changed  the 
results  obtained  here,  or  could  have  increased  the  validity 
of  the  proposed  model.  Some  of  these  variables  were 
measured  but  practical  considerations  prevented  them  from 
being  included  in  the  model.  For  example,  data  were 
collected  from  two  different  job  types.  It  is  possible  that 
different  results  might  have  been  obtained  across  the  two 
situations.  We  tried  to  run  the  LISREL  program  with 
multiple  samples  that  were  split  according  to  job  type,  but 
the  iterations  failed  to  converge.  It  is  not  clear  why  the 
iterations  did  not  converge;  it  does,  however,  suggest  the 
need  for  additional  research  with  this  variable. 

We  also  obtained  differences  in  self-presentation 
behavior  as  a function  of  various  demographic  variables  such 
as  time  spent  in  the  organization,  and  time  spent  with  the 
current  supervisor.  These  differences  might  have  cnanged 
the  results  of  the  LISREL  analyses.  It  was  not  feasible, 
however,  to  include  further  interaction  terms  to  model  the 
effects  of  these  variables.  The  program  tended  to  break 
down  because  of  the  severe  mul ti col 1 i near i ty . 

Apart  from  the  variables  that  were  measured  but  not 
included  in  the  analyses  there  are  others  that  were  not 
measured  at  all.  For  example,  we  chose  to  restrict  this 
study  to  assertive  self-presentation  behavior.  Self- 
presentation behavior  can  also  be  defensive  (Tedeschi  & 
Melburg,  1984).  A more  comprehensive  theoretical  model  that 
includes  defensive  self-presentation  can  be  constructed  and 
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measured.  The  unmeasured  variables  constitute  error  in  this 
model;  if  they  were  included,  the  statistical  power  and 
theoretical  rigor  would  have  been  stronger. 

Summary 

The  purpose  of  this  dissertation  was  to  develop  a 
theoretical  model  to  explain  employees'  self-presentation 
behavior  as  it  applied  to  the  performance  appraisal  process 
and  to  test  it  in  an  organizational  setting.  The  model  (see 
Figure  2-1)  proposed  that  an  employee's  self-presentation 
behavior,  together  with  the  employee's  actual  performance 
affects  the  supervisor's  attributions  about  the  employee's 
competence  and  likability.  These  generalized  attributions, 
in  turn,  have  an  impact  on  the  supervisor's  ratings  about 
the  employee's  performance.  Finally,  the  ratings  affect  the 
outcomes  that  an  employee  receives  from  the  supervisor. 

Specific  hypotheses  about  these  relationships  were 
developed  in  Cnapter  3 (see  Figure  3-2).  Objective  measures 
of  performance,  employees'  self-reports,  and  supervisors' 
ratings  of  competence,  likability,  and  performance  were  used 
to  test  the  hypotheses.  The  hypothesized  relationships  were 
analyzed  simultaneously  (using  LISREL)  and  the  results  were 
presented  in  Chapter  4. 

All  in  all,  the  results  were  encouraging  in  that  they 
supported  the  theory  to  a large  extent.  This  is  particu- 
larly surprising  since  the  sample  came  from  a situation  in 
which  self-presentation  effects  were  expected  to  be  minimal. 
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The  implications  of  the  findings  in  this  study  for  research 
and  practice  were  discussed  in  this  chapter.  We  qualified 
the  conclusions  drawn,  given  the  limitations  of  this  study. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  dissertation  will  provide 
researchers  with  impetus  to  further  study  some  of  the 
processes  considered  here.  Many  issues  were  raised  that 
need  further  study.  The  lack  of  research  on  self- 
presentation behavior  may  be  due  to  the  skepticism  regar- 
ding the  measurement  of  the  construct.  This  dissertation 
indicates  that  people  are  quite  willing  to  admit  to  using 
the  behaviors,  although  this  admission  is  restricted  to  some 
extent.  The  self-presentation  variables  were  skewed  to  the 
right.  Many  employees  denied  using  these  behaviors,  though 
they  did  not  completely  deny  using  them.  Better  items  can 
improve  the  reliability  and  validity  of  the  measures. 

In  conclusion,  we  hope  that  this  dissertation  has  made 
a substantial  contribution  to  the  further  understanding  of 
how  people  behave  in  organizations.  We  believe  that  it  has, 
at  the  very  least,  provided  the  beginnings  of  a line  of 
scientific  enquiry  that  others  researchers  have  already 
identified  as  being  important  in  the  explanation  and 
prediction  of  organizational  behavior. 
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APPENDIX  A 


THE  SUBORDINATE'S  QUESTIONNAIRE 


I 


COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  • UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA  • GAINESVILLE  32611 
Department  of  Management  and  Administrative  Sciences  904  • 392-0163 

219  Business  Building 

Dear  Employee: 

As  part  of  my  Ph.D.  program  at  the  University  of  Florida,  I 
am  conducting  a survey  to  study  the  interactions  between  em- 
ployees and  their  supervisor.  The  information  you  provide  will 
help  to  better  understand  how  people  are  supervised  and  perform 
in  their  jobs. 

In  the  following  pages  you  will  find  different  kinds  of 
questions  about  your  current  job,  your  relationships  with  others 
at  work,  and  your  general  opinions  and  feelings.  Specific 
guidelines  on  responding  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  each 
section.  Please  read  them  carefully  and  be  sure  to  answer  every 
item  in  each  section.  In  this  survey,  there  are  no  "trick" 
questions  or  "right"  or  "wrong"  answers.  Thi3  is  not  a test  of 
ability  or  consistency  in  answering.  If  some  of  the  questions 
seem  similar  or  they  do  not  seem  to  apply,  please  answer  them 
anyway  by  picking  the  answer  which  comes  closest  to  your 
personal  feelings  or  opinions. 

Tour  answers  are  for  research  purposes  only  and  they  will 
not  be  used  to  evaluate  you.  TOUR  RESPONSES  WILD  BE  KEPT 
STRICTLT  CONFIDENTIAL.  NO  INFORMATION  ABOUT  TOUR  INDIVIDUAL 
RESPONSES  WILL  BE  GIVEN  TO  TOUR  SUPERVISOR/ORGANIZATION  UNDER 
ANT  CIRCUMSTANCES.  In  order  to  ensure  the  confidentiality  of 
your  responses,  I will  assign  a random  code  number  to  your 
questionnaire  and  personally  collect  your  survey  booklet  as  soon 
as  you  have  completed  it.  If  you  prefer,  I will  give  you  an 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to  mail  your  survey  to  roe.  If  you 
choose  the  latter  option,  please  ensure  that  the  survey  is 
completed  and  mailed  as  soon  as  possible.  With  these 
precautionary  measures;  I hope  you  will  respond  to  the  questions 
openly  and  honestly. 

When  you  finish  answering  the  questionnaire,  please  double 
check  to  make  sure  you  have  answered  all  the  questions  in  each 
section.  Then,  hand  the  questionnaire  to  me  personally  or  mail 
it  in  the  envelope  provided. 


(QUA*.  IMPlOTMtWT  OPrORTWrr/WFmMATTVT  ACTION  KMPlOVfft 
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PART  A 

The  questions  in  this  section  ask  for  general  demographic  information  as 
well  as  information  about  your  current  position.  Individual  answers  are 
strictly  confidential  and  will  not  be  used  to  evaluate  you.  To  protect 
your  identity,  the  information  is  being  grouped  into  broad  categories. 
Please  answer  all  questions  by  writing  the  appropriate  letter  in  the 
underlined  space  at  the  right  of  the  item. 

1.  Age  on  your  last  birthday: 

A.  0-19  B.  20-30  C.  30-40  D.  40-50  E.  51+  1. 

2.  Gender: 

M.  Male  F.  Female  2. 

3.  Education: 

A.  Less  than  High  School 

B.  Completed  High  School 

C.  Some  College 

D.  Completed  College 

E.  Completed  Graduate  School  3. 

4.  Time  worked  in  thi3  organization: 

A.  Less  than  1 year 

B.  1-3  years 

C.  4-6  years 

D.  7-9  years 

E.  10+  years  4. 

5.  Time  worked  under  present  supervisor: 

A.  Less  than  6 months 

B.  7-11  months 

C.  1-3  years 

D.  4-6  years 

E.  7+  years  5. 


PART  B 

The  following  questions  a3k  you  to  describe  your  relationship  with  your 
di rect  supervisor.  Please  indicate  your  opinions  about  your  relationship 
with  your  supervisor  by  placing  a check  beside  the  most  appropriate 
response . 

6.  How  probable  is  it  that  your  supervisor  would  be  inclined  to  use 
his/her  power  to  help  you  solve  problems  in  your  work7 

1.  Almost  no  probability 

2.  A low  probability 

3.  Might  or  might  not 

4.  Some  probability 

5.  High  probability 


7.  To  what  extent  can  you  count  on  your  supervisor  to  bail  you 
out  at  his/her  expense  when  you  really  need  him? 

1.  Not  at  all 

2.  A little 

3.  Sometimes 

4.  Mostly 

5.  Completely 
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8.  Do  you  believe  that  you  know  where  you  stand. ..do  you  know 
how  satisfied  your  supervisor  is  with  what  you  do? 

1.  Rarely 

2.  Seldom 

3.  Sometimes 

4.  Usually 

5.  Always 

9.  How  well  do  you  believe  that  your  supervisor  understands 
your  problems  and  need? 

1.  Hot  at  all 

2.  A little 

3.  A fair  amount 

4.  Quite  a bit 

5.  A great  deal 

10.  How  well  do  you  believe  that  your  supervisor  recognizes 
your  potential? 

1.  None  at  all 

2.  A little 

3.  Moderately 

4.  Mostly 

5.  Fully 

11.  How  would  you  characterize  your  working  relationship  with 
your  supervisor? 

1.  Extremely  poor 

2.  Below  average 

3.  About  average 

4.  Better  than  average 

5.  Extremely  good 

12.  I have  enough  confidence  in  my  supervisor  that  I would  defend  and 
justify  his/her  decisions  if  he/she  were  not  present  to  do  so. 

1.  Strongly  disagree 

2.  Disagree 

3.  Neutral 

4.  Agree 

5.  Strongly  agree 

PART  C 

Listed  below  are  a number  of  statements  concerning  personal  attitudes  and 
traits.  Read  each  item  and  decide  whether  the  statement  is  true  or  false 
as  it  pertains  to  you  personally. 

13.  Before  voting  I thoroughly  investigate  the  qualifications  of 

all  candidates... T F 

14.  I never  hesitate  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  help  someone  in  trouble..  T F 

15.  It  is  sometimes  hard  for  me  to  go  on  with  my  work  if 


I am  not  encouraged T F 

16.  On  occasion  I have  had  doubts  about  my  ability  to 

succeed  in  life. T F 
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17.  I have  never  intensely  disliked  anyone “ F 

18.  I sometimes  feel  resentful  when  I don't  get  my  way T F 

19.  I am  always  careful  about  my  manner  of  dress T F 

20.  My  table  manners  at  home  are  as  good  as  when  I eat 

out  in  a restaurant T F 

21.  If  I could  get  into  a movie  without  paying  and  be 

sure  I was  not  seen,  I would  probably  do  i t ..................... . T F 

22.  On  a few  occasions,  I have  given  up  doing  something 

because  I thought  too  little  of  my  ability T F 

23.  I like  to  gossip  at  times T F 

24.  There  have  been  times  when  I felt  like  rebelling  against 

people  in  authority  even  though  I knew  they  were  right T F 

25.  No  matter  who  I'm  talking  to,  I'm  always  a good  listener T F 

26.  I can  remember  "playing  sick"  to  get  out  of  something T F 

27.  There  have  been  occasions  when  I took  advantage  of  someone T F 

28.  I'm  always  willing  to  admit  it  when  I make  a mistake T F 

29.  I always  try  to  practice  what  I preach T F 

30.  I don't  find  it  particularly  difficult  to  get  along 

with  loud-mouthed,  obnoxious  people T F 

31.  I sometimes  try  to  get  even,  rather  than  forgive  and  forget T F 

32.  When  I don't  know  something  I don't  at  all  mind  admitting  it T F 

33.  I am  always  courteous,  even  to  people  who  are  disagreeable T F 

34.  At  time  I have  really  insisted  on  having  things  my  own  way T F 

35.  There  have  been  occasions  when  I felt  like  smashing  things T F 

36.  I never  resent  being  asked  to  return  a favor.....................  T F 

37.  I would  never  think  of  letting  someone  else  be  punished  for 

my  wrongdoings.... T F 

38.  I have  never  been  irked  when  people  expressed  ideas 

very  different  from  my  own T F 

39.  I never  make  a long  trip  without  checking  the  safety  of  my  car T F 

40.  There  have  been  times  when  I was  quite  jealous  of  the 

good  fortune  of  others • T F 

41.  I have  almost  never  felt  the  urge  to  tell  someone  off T F 

42.  I have  never  deliberately  said  something  that  hurt 

someone's  feelings T F 
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43.  I am  sometimes  irritated  by  people  who  ask  favors  of  me T F 

44.  I have  never  felt  that  I was  punished  without  cause T F 

45.  I sometimes  think  when  people  have  a misfortune  they 

only  got  what  they  deserved............... X jr 

PART  D 

The  following  statements  concern  your  personal  reactions  to  a number  of 
different  situations.  No  two  statements  are  exactly  alike,  so  consider 
each  statement  carefully  before  answering.  If  a statement  is  TRUE  or 
MOSTLY  TRUE  as  applied  to  you,  circle  the  letter  T placed  at  the  right  oi 
each  statement.  If  a statement  is  FALSE  or  NOT  USUALLY  TRUE  as  applied  to 
you,  circle  the  letter  F placed  at  the  right  of  each  statement.  It  is 
important  that  you  answer  as  frankly  and  as  honestly  as  you  can.  Your 
answers  will  be  kept  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

46.  I have  considered  being  an  entertainer..... X F 

47.  At  parties  and  social  gatherings,  I do  not  attempt  to 

do  or  say  things  that  others  will  like X F 

48.  I can  only  argue  for  ideas  which  I already  believe X F 

49.  I can  make  impromptu  speeches  even  on  topics  about  which 

I have  almost  no  information X F 

50.  I guess  I put  on  a show  to  impress  or  entertain  others T F 

51.  I would  probably  make  a good  actor....... X F 

52.  In  a group  of  people  I am  rarely  the  center  of  attention T F 

53.  In  different  situations  and  with  different  people,  I 

often  act  like  very  different  persons X F 

54.  I am  not  particularly  good  at  making  other  people  like  me T F 

55.  I am  not  always  the  person  I appear  to  be ; X F 

56.  I would  not  change  my  opinions  (or  the- way  I do  things) 

in  order  to  please  someone  or  win  their  favor....... F 

57.  I find  it  hard  to  imitate  the  behavior  of  other  people X F 

58.  I have  never  been  good  at  games  like  charades  or 

improvisational  acting X F 

59.  I have  trouble  changing  my  behavior  to  suit  different 

people  and  different  situations.............. T F 

60.  I can  look  anyone  in  the  eye  and  tell  a lie  with  a 

straight  face  (if  for  a right  end) X f 

61.  I feel  a bit  awkward  in  company  and  do  not  show  up 

quite  as  well  as  I should X F 

62.  I may  deceive  people  by  being  friendly  when  I really  dislike  them  T F 

63.  At  a party  I let  others  keep  the  jokes  and  stories  going X F 
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PART  E 

• 

This  section  o£  the  questionnaire  is  a way  of  obtaining  information  about 
how  you  go  about  influencing  your  supervisor  to  get  what  you  want.  Below 
are  described  various  ways  of  doing  this.  Read  each  statement  carefully 
and  circle  how  frequently  during  the  past  6 months  you  have  used  this  way 
to  influence  your  current  supervisor  at  work.  Please  do  not  answer  in  * 
terras  of  what  you  would  like  to  do  but  in  terms  of  what  you  actually  did. 

5 - Usually  use  this  tactic  to  influence  him/her 
4 - Frequently  use  this  tactic  to  influence  him/her 
3 - Occasionally  use  this  tactic  to  influence  him/her 
2 - Seldom  use  thi3  tactic  to  influence  him/her 
1 - Never  use  this  tactic  to  influence  him/her 


64.  Used  logic  to  convince  my  supervisor.......... 5 4 3 2 1 

65.  Agreed  with  my  supervisor  when  others  disagreed 5 4 3 2 1 

66.  Made  the  work  seen  more  difficult  than  it  really  was 5 4 3 2 1 

67.  Expressed  my  anger  verbally 5 4 3 2 1 

68.  Made  my  supervisor  feel  important  ("only  you  have 

the  brain3r  talent  to  do  this) 5 4 3 2 1 

69.  Explained  the  reasons  for  my  request 5 4 3 2 1 

70.  Told  my  supervisor  what  a great  job  he/she  does...., 5 4 3 2 1 


71.  Took  credit  for  an  assignment  completed  by  another  employee.  54321 

72.  Let  my  supervisor  know  how  much  time  was  spent  on  completing 


an  ass  i gn  ment 5 4 3 2 1 

73.  Defended  my  supervisor's  opinion  against  other 

employees'  criticisms..... 5 4 3 2 1 

74.  Asked  my  supervisor  for  additional  work  that  was 

important  to  him/her 5 4 3 2 1 

75.  Told  my  supervisor  that  it  was  good  to  work  for  him/her ...  <■.  5 4 3 2 1 

76.  Offered  an  exchange  (e.g.r  if  you  do  this  for  me, 

I will  do  something  for  you) 5 4 3 2 1 

77.  Made  it  a point  of  letting  my  supervisor  know 

how  good  a job  I did 5 4 3 2 1 


78.  Obtained  the  support  of  my  co-workers  to  back  up  my  request.  54321 

79.  Agreed  with  my  supervisor  even  though  I felt  differently....  54321 

80.  Acted  very  humbly  to  my  supervisor  while  making  my  request..  54321 

81.  Made  certain  my  supervisor  assigned  me  to  a 

high-performing  group 5 4 3 2 1 


82.  Volunteered  to  help  when  other  workers  were  absent 


5 4 3 2 1 
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5 * Usually  use  this  tactic  to  influence  him/her 
4 m Frequently  use  this  tactic  to  influence  him/her 
3 ■ Occasionally  use  this  tactic  to  influence  him/her 
2 ■ Seldom  use  this  tactic  to  influence  him/her 
1 ■ Never  use  this  tactic  to  influence  him/her 

83.  Made  a formal  appeal  to  higher  levels  to  back  up  my 

request 5 4 3 2 1 

84.  Offered  to  lessen  my  supervisor's  workload 5 4 3 2 1 

85.  Asked  for  my  supervisor's  opinion  before  stating  my  own....  54321 

86.  Made  a report  look  much  better  than  it  really  was 5 4 3 2 1 

87.  Reminded  my  supervisor  of  past  favors  that  I did 

for  him/her 5 4 3 2 1 

88.  Presented  my  supervisor  with  information  in  support 

of  my  point  of  view..... 5 4 3 2 1 

89.  Made  my  supervisor  feel  good  about  me  before  making 

my  request 5 4 3 2 1 

90.  Complimented  my  supervisor  on  how  much  he/she  knows 5 4 3 2 1 

91.  Had  a showdown  in  which  I confronted  my  supervisor 

face-to-face 5 4 3 2 1 

92.  Volunteered  for  any  type  of  extra  work  to  be  done 5 4 3 2 1 

93.  Joined  the  group  on  an  assignment  when  other 

members  had  already  completed  it 5 4 3 2 1 

94.  Asked  my  supervisor  for  advice  on  every  detail  of  the  job..  54321 

95.  Obtained  the  informal  support  of  higher-up3 5 4 3 2 1 

96.  Acted  in  a friendly  manner  prior  to  asking  for  what 

I wanted 5 4 3 2 1 

97.  Complimented  my  supervisor  about  his/her  family 5 4 3 2 1 

98.  Made  sure  my  supervisor  knew  how  crucial  a role 

I played  in  completing  an  assignment.... 5 4 3 2 1 

99.  Offered  help  if  my  supervisor  would  do  what  I wanted 5 4 3 2 1 

100.  Did  personal  favors  for  my  supervisor 5 4 3 2 1 

101.  Worked  late  at  the  office  to  make  my  supervisor 

think  I'm  a hard  worker 


5 4 3 2 1 
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PART  P 

Below  you  will  find  a number  of  common  adjectives  that  may  be  used  to 
describe  individuals.  Tour  task  is  to  judge  how  accurately  each  adjective 
describes  the  other  members  of  your  work  group  who  report  directly  to  your 
supervisor.  Please  print  the  last  names  of  all  your  coworkers  and  your 
name  (in  any  order  you  wish)  in  the  box  at  the  top.  Then,  for  each  member, 
judge  how  well  the  adjective  describes  that  person  according  to  the  scale 
given  below.  -Please  rate  yourself  in  order  to  protect  your  identity.  If 

there  are  more  than  seven  members  in  your  work  group,  please  select  any 7 

persons  of  your  choice. 

5 ■ Very  strongly  describes  this  person 
4 * Strongly  describes  thi3  person 
3 - Moderately  describes  thi3  person 
2 - Slightly  describes  this  person 
1 - Does  not  at  all  describe  this  person 


(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (6)  (7) 

NAMES : 


103.  Friendly 

104.  Dull 

105.  Distant 

106.  Honest 

107.  Arrogant 

108.  Conforming 

109.  Helpful 

110.  Conceited 

111.  Modest 

112.  Assertive 

113.  Hard 

114.  Flattering 

115.  Simple 

116.  Effective 

117.  Objective 


THANK  TOO  FOR  TOOR  COOPERATION 


APPENDIX  B 


THE  SUPERVISOR'S  QUESTIONNAIRE 


COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  • UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA  • GAINESVILLE  32611 


219  Business  Building 


Deac  Supervisor: 

As  part  of  my  Ph.D.  program  at  the  University  of  Florida,  I 
am  conducting  a survey  to  study  the  interactions  between  em- 
ployees and  their  supervisor.  The  information  you  provide  will 
help  to  better  understand  how  people  are  supervised  and  perform 
in  their  jobs. 

In  the  following  pages  you  will  find  different  kinds  of 
questions  about  your  current  job,  your  evaluations  of  your 
subordinates,  and  your  general  opinions  and  feelings.  Specific 
guidelines  on  responding  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  each 
section.  Please  read  them  carefully  and  be  sure  to  answer  every 
item  in  each  section.  In  this  survey,  there  are  no  "trick" 
questions  or  "right"  or  "wrong"  answers.  This  is  not  a test  of 
ability  or  consistency  in  answering.  If  some  of  the  questions 
seem  similar  or  they  do  not  seem  to  apply,  please  answer  them 
anyway  by  picking  the  answer  which  comes  closest  to  your 
personal  feelings  or  opinions. 

Tour  answers  are  for  research  purposes  only  and  they  will 
not  be  used  to  evaluate  you  or  your  subordinates.  YOUR 
RESPONSES  WILL  BE  KEPT  STRICTLY  CONFIDENTIAL.  NO  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  YOUR  INDIVIDUAL  RESPONSES  OR  YOUR  RATINGS  WILL  BE  GIVEN  TO 
YOUR  SUBORDINATES,  SUPERVISOR,  OR  ANY  OTHER  PERSON  IN  YOUR 
ORGANIZATION  UNDER  ANY  CIRCUMSTANCES.  In  order  to  ensure  the 
confidentiality  of  your  responses,  I will  assign  a random  code 
number  to  your  questionnaire  and  personally  collect  your  survey 
booklet  as  soon  as  you  have  completed  it.  If  you  prefer,  I will 
give  you  an  addressed,  stamped  envelope  to  mail  your  survey  to 
me.  If  you  choose  the  latter  option,  please  ensure  that  the 
survey  is  completed  and  mailed  as  soon  as  possible.  With  these 
precautionary  measures,  I hope  you  will  respond  to  the  questions 
openly  and  honestly. 

When  you  finish  answering  the  questionnaire,  please  double 
check  to  make  sure  you  have  answered  all  the  questions  in  each 
section.  Then,  hand  the  questionnaire  to  me  personally  or  mail 
it  in  the  envelope  provided. 


Department  of  Management  and  Administrative  Sciences 


904  • 392-0163 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION 


Neville  T.  Duarte 
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PART  A 

The  questions  in  this  section  ask  for  general  demographic  information  as 
well  as  information  about  your  current  position.  Individual  answers  are 
strictly  confidential  and  will  not  be  used  to  evaluate  you.  To  protect 
your  identity,  the  information  is  being  grouped  into  broad  categories. 
Please  answer  all  questions  by  writing  the  appropriate  letter  in  the 
underlined  space  at  the  right  of  the  item. 

1.  Age  on  your  last  birthday: 

A.  0-19  B.  20-30  C.  30-40  D.  40-50  E.  51+  1. 

2.  Gender: 

M.  Male  F.  Female  2. 

3.  Education: 

A.  Less  than  High  School 

B.  Completed  High  School 

C.  Some  College 

D.  Completed  College 

E.  Completed  Graduate  School  3. 

4.  Time  worked  in  this  organization: 

A.  Less  than  1 year 

B.  1-3  years 

C.  4-6  years 

D.  7-9  years 

E.  10+  years  4. 

5.  Time  worked  in  present  position: 

A.  Less  than  6 months 

B.  7-11  months 

C.  1-3  years 

D.  4-6  years 

E.  7+  years  5. 


PART  B 

This  section  of  the  questionnaire  is  a way  of  obtaining  information  about 
how  you  go  about  influencing  your  subordinates  to  get  what  you  want.  Below 
are  described  various  ways  of  doing  this.  Read  each  statement  carefully 
and  circle  how  frequently  during  the  past  6 months  you  have  used  this  way 
to  influence  your  current  subordinates  at  work.  Please  do  not  answer  in 
terms  of  what  you  would  like  to  do  but  in  terras  of  what  you  actually  did. 

5 - Usually  use  this  tactic  to  influence  them 
4 - Frequently  use  this  tactic  to  influence  them 
3 - Occasionally  use  this  tactic  to  influence  them 


2 » Seldom  use  this  tactic  to  influence  them 
1 - Never  use  this  tactic  to  influence  them 

6.  Used  logic  to  convince  ray  subordinates 5 4 3 2 1 

7.  Agreed  with  my  subordinates  when  others  disagreed 5 4 3 2 1 

8.  Expressed  my  anger  verbally 5 4 3 2 1 

9.  Made  my  subordinates  feel  Important  ("only  you  have 

the  brains,  talent  to  do  this)..... 5 4 3 2 1 

10.  Explained  the  reasons  for  my  request 5 4 3 2 1 
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5 » Usually  use  this  tactic  to  influence  them 
4 * Frequently  use  this  tactic  to  influence  them 
3 - Occasionally  use  this  tactic  to  influence  them 
2 » Seldom  use  this  tactic  to  influence  them 
1 » Never  use  this  tactic  to  influence  them 

11.  Told  my  subordinates  they  were  doing  a great  job 5 4 3 2 1 

12.  Told  my  subordinates  that  it  was  good  to  have  them  working 

with  me 5 4 3 2 1 

13.  Offered  an  exchange  (e.g.,  if  you  do  thi3  for  me, 

I will  do  something  for  you) 5 4 3 2 1 

14.  Obtained  the  support  of  my  subordinate's  co-workers  to  back 

up  my  request........... 5 4 3 2 1 

15.  Acted  very  humbly  to  my  subordinates  while  making  my  request.  54321 

16.  Volunteered  to  help  whenever  they  needed  it 5 4 3 2 1 

17.  Made  a formal  appeal  to  higher  levels  to  back  up  my 

request 5 4 3 2 1 

18.  Reminded  my  subordinates  of  past  favors  that  I did  for  them..  54321 

19.  Presented  my  subordinates  with  information  in  support 

of  my  point  of  view... 5 4 3 2 1 

20.  Had  a showdown  in  which  I confronted  my  subordinate(s) 

face-to-face 5 4 3 2 1 

21.  Acted  in  a friendly  manner  prior  to  asking  for  what 

I wanted 5 4 3 2 1 

22.  Came  to  work  early  or  stayed  late  to  set  a good  example 5 4 3 2 1 

PART  C 

Listed  below  are  a number  of  statements  concerning  personal  attitudes  and 
traits.  Read  each  item  and  decide  whether  the  statement  is  true  or  false 
as  it  pertains  to  you  personally. 

23.  Before  voting  I thoroughly  investigate  the  qualifications  of 

all  candidates T F 

24.  I never  hesitate  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  help  someone  in  trouble..  T F 

25.  It  is  sometimes  hard  for  me  to  go  on  with  my  work  if 

I am  not  encouraged t F 

26.  On  occasion  I have  had  doubt3  about  my  ability  to 

succeed  in  life T F 

27.  I have  never  intensely  disliked  anyone.. T F 

28.  I sometimes  feel  resentful  when  I don't  get  my  way.. T F 

29.  I am  always  careful  about  my  manner  of  dress T F 
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30.  My  table  manners  at  home  are  as  good  as  when  I eat 

out  in  a restaurant..... X F 

31.  If  I could  get  into  a movie  without  paying  and  be 

sure  I was  not  seen,  I would  probably  do  it X F 

32.  On  a few  occasions,  I have  given  up  doing  something 

because  I thought  too  little  of  ray  ability X F 

33.  I like  to  gossip  at  times X F 

34.  There  have  been  times  when  I felt  like  rebelling  against 

people  in  authority  even  though  I knew  they  were  right X F 

35.  No  matter  who  I'm  talking  to,  I'm  always  a good  listener X F 

36.  I can  remember  "playing  sick"  to  get  out  of  something X F 

.37.  There  have  been  occasions  when  I took  advantage  of  someone T F 

38.  I'm  always  willing  to  admit  it  when  I make  a mistake T F 

39.  I always  try  to  practice  what  I preach X F 

40.  I don't  find  it  particularly  difficult  to  get  along 

with  loud-mouthed,  obnoxious  people.......... X F 

41.  I sometimes  try  to  get  even,  rather  than  forgive  and  forget T F 

42.  When  I don't  know  something  I don't  at  all  mind  admitting  it X F 

43.  I am  always  courteous,  even  to  people  who  are  disagreeable X F 

44.  At  time  I have  really  insisted  on  having  things  my  own  way x F 

45.  There  have  been  occasions  when  I felt  like  smashing  things T F 

46.  I never  resent  being  asked  to  return  a favor............ X F 

47.  I would  never  think  of  letting  someone  else  be  punished  for 

my  wrongdoings T p 

48.  I have  never  been  irked  when  people  expressed  ideas 

very  different  from  my  own T p 

49.  I never  make  a long  trip  without  checking  the  safety  of  my  car...  T F 

50.  There  have  been  times  when  I was  quite  jealous  of  the 

good  fortune  of  others T p 

51.  I have  almost  never  felt  the  urge  to  tell  someone  off X F 

S 

52.  I have  never  deliberately  said  something  that  hurt 

someone's  feelings T p 

53.  I am  sometimes  irritated  by  people  who  ask  favors  of  me X F 

54.  I have  never  felt  that  I was  punished  without  cause x F 

55.  I sometimes  think  when  people  have  a misfortune  they 

only  got  what  they  deserved T p 
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PART  D 

The  following  statements  concern  your  personal  reactions  to  a number  of 
different  situations.  No  two  statements  are  exactly  alike,  so  consider 
each  statement  carefully  before  answering.  If  a statement  is  TRUE  or 
MOSTLY  TRUE  as  applied  to  you,  circle  the  letter  T placed  at  the  right  of 
each  statement.  If  a statement  is  FALSE  or  NOT  USUALLY  TRUE  as  applied  to 
you,  circle  the  letter  F placed  at  the  right  of  each  statement.  It  is 
important  that  you  answer  as  frankly  and  as  honestly  as  you  can.  Your 
answers  will  be  kept  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

56.  I have  considered  being  an  entertainer T F 

57.  At  parties  and  social  gatherings,  I do  not  attempt  to 

do  or  say  things  that  others  will  like T F 

58.  I can  only  argue  for  ideas  which  I already  believe T F 

59.  I can  make  impromptu  speeches  even  on  topics  about  which 

I have  almost  no  information T F 

60.  I guess  I put  on  a show  to  impress  or  entertain  others T F 

61.  I would  probably  make  a good  actor T F 

62.  In  a group  of  people  I am  rarely  the  center  of  attention T F 

63.  In  different  situations  and  with  different  people,  I 

often  act  like  very  different  persons T F 

64.  I am  not  particularly  good  at  making  other  people  like  me T F 

65.  I am  not  always  the  person  I appear  to  be T F 

66.  I would  not  change  my  opinions  (or  the  way  I do  things) 

in  order  to  please  someone  or  win  their  favor T F 

67.  I find  it  hard  to  imitate  the  behavior  of  other  people T F 

68.  I have  never  been  good  at  games  like  charades  or 

improvisational  acting............ T F 

69.  I have  trouble  changing  my  behavior  to  suit  different 

people  and  different  situations T F 

70.  I can  look  anyone  in  the  eye  and  tell  a lie  with  a 

straight  face  (if  for  a right  end) T F 

71.  I feel  a bit  awkward  in  company  and  do  not  show  up 

quite  as  well  as  I should........... T F 

72.  I may  deceive  people  by  being  friendly  when  I really  dislike  them  T F 

73.  At  a party  I let  others  keep  the  jokes  and  stories  going T F 
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PART  E 

In  this  section,  please  evaluate  all  the  employees  who  report  directly  to 
you.  Write  their  last  names  in  the  spaces  at  the  top  and  then  rate  every 
employee  on  each  of  the  scales,  using  any  whole  number  that  lie3  on  or 
between  the  endpoints  of  the  scale. 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (6)  (7) 


78.  Ability  To  Get  Along  With  Others:  7 * Get3  Along  Well; 

1 » Does  Not  Get  Along  Well 


Getting  Along: 

79.  Dependability: 

7 ■ Always  Dependable; 

1 - Undependable 

Dependable : 

80.  Quality  of  Wor 

k:  7 » Extremely  Good; 

. * Extremely  Poor 

Work  Quality: 

81.  Quantity  of  Work:  7 ■ 

Extremely  High; 

1 ■ Extremely  Poor 

Work  Quantity: 
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(8)  (9)  (10)  (11)  (12)  (13)  (14) 


NAMES: 

74.  Overall  Competence:  7 * Very  Competent;  1 - Extremely  Incompetent 

Competence : 

75.  Overall  Likabi 

Li  kabi 1 i ty : 

76.  Trustworthlnes 

Trustworthy: 

77.  Initiative:  7 

Initiative: 

78.  Ability  To  Get 
Getting  Along: 

lity:  7 ■ Very  Likable;  1 * Extremely  Unpleasant 

3:  7 » Inspires  Trust;  1 ■ Does  Not  Inspire  Trust 

- Takes  Initiative;  1 - Work3  Only  On  Assigned  Task3 

Along  With  Others:  7 - Get3  Along  Well; 

1 ■ Does  Not  Get  Along  Well 

79.  Dependability: 

7 ■ Always  Dependable;  1 " Undependable 

Dependable: 
80.  Quality  o £ Wor 

k:  7 * Extremely  Good;  1 - Extremely  Poor 

Work  Quality: 

81.  Quantity  of  Work:  7 - Extremely  High;  1 - Extremely  Poor 

Work  Quantity: 

PLEAS 8 CONTINUE  MI TH  THE  RATINGS  ON  THE  NEXT  PAGE  IF  TOO  HAVE  MORE  THAN 

14  EMPLOYEES 
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(15)  (16)  (17)  (18)  (19)  (23)  (21) 


NAMES: 

74.  Overall  Competence:  7 

■ Very  Competent;  1 ■ Extremely  Incompetent 

Competence : 

75.  Overall  Likabi 
Li kabi 1 i ty : 

lity:  7 * Very  Likable;  1 ■ Extremely  Unpleasant 

76.  Trustworthiness:  7 - Inspires  Trust;  1 - Does  Not  Inpire  Tr:st 

Trustworthy: 
77.  Initiative:  7 

» Takes 

Initiat 

ive;  1 * 

Works  Oi 

ily  On  A 

ssi gned 

rasks 

Initiative: 


78.  Ability  To  Get  Along  With  Others:  7 * Gets  Along  Well; 

1 » Does  Not  Get  Along  Well 


Getting  Along: 


79.  Dependability:  7 ■ Always  Dependable;  1 ■ Undependable 


Dependable : 

80.  Quality  of  Work:  7 * 

Extremely  Good; 

L ■ Extremely  Poor 

Work  Quality: 

81.  Quantity  of  Work:  7 « Extremely  High;  1 - Extremely  Poor 

Work  Quantity: 

THANK  TOO  FOR  TOOR  COOPERATION 
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